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This is not the turn of the century. This is the home stretch 
of the decade, but it is not yet the new decade. Most of us 
know that the millennium will begin on the first day of 2001, 
not the year 2000, yet there is something about a round, 
perfect number, pregnant with zeros, that enthralls us. We 
calibrate our speculative sights on that ought like hunters on 
a prime, buck deer, utterly ignoring the looming, great beast 
behind and the rampant forest before. 

What's so fascinating about a zero? After all, the Christian 
era began in the year one, not the year null. Still, wearedrawn 
to our duck egg like hungry weasels. “What's inside? Will it 
be good? Will it be bad?” We sniff and speculate and argue, 
exalting our absent number to the sky. 

We weigh this sinker down with freight, making compact 
packages of our ages and our Ages: a man in his 40s, the 
Roaring 20s. We muffle the tick-tock of time in vague 
language and seal it with a zero. 

A sophisticated invention, the zero. Mathematicians and 
Anthropologists assure us that only civilizations of advanced 
philosophic thought and complex commerce ever developed 
the concept of nothing—and they’re the only ones that had to! 
How are we fixed for nothing, Martha? Not too bad today, 
dear, but we'll need to lay in a new supply by Sunday. 

We could be the “nothing generation.” “Whatcha’ doin’, 
man?” “Ah, nothin’.” And nothing’s what you'll get. Ours 
is a time of diminishing resources, diminishing opportuni- 
ties, diminishing down to...nothing? 

Out, damned ought, out I say! Would that activism could 
only make you go away. Away with the absence! Down with 
the doughnut! Bring on the ones and twos, the somes and 
fews; lets get this millennium on the road! 

I bought my ticket and I came to see this fight and if there 
ain’t gonna be one, you'd better tell me now so I can start one. 
Ididn’t pay for Nothing! I’ve sharpened my quill and Ill ink 
anybody who tries to tell me my Millennium is destined for 
the empty set. Come on you ‘01 knockers, I'll paint you 
purple! 

Throw down that spyglass and stop goggling that goose- 
egg! Pick up your pensand your picks and your pocketbooks 
and head for the spot where the naught is hot. Let's give ‘em 
a run for their zero. 

Complacency is the better part of dead. We must overcome 
Nothing if we are to see Next. Put up a watershed, build a 
firebreak, work for the twos and the fews and, if we strive for 
them, we will see our Millennium; if we sit on our hands, we 
come up with zero: nix, nill, nada, naught... 
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Keep in touch with all the news, sports and entertainment in 
Southern California this coming summer with Times home 
delivery. 
By agreeing to try home delivery for at least 12 weeks, 
you'll get four weeks free, a $12.80 value! And best of all, 
you'll get daily reviews of local concerts and new movies 
in the Calendar section. Daily reviews, not just a few 
days a week as in some other newspapers. Also appearing 
every day in Calendar is Openings, a list of new music, 
a theater and cultural attractions. 
So get in on the fun and order Times home delivery. 
Mail the coupon below or call today. 
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by Dana Jo Ellis 


uly 16, 
1990, the 
Eom nig 
Beach-Los 
Angeles 
Blue Line—L.A. County’s first modern 
rail transit—opens for business. Finally, 
after 26 years, commuters living and 
working in the L.A. area will have an al- 
ternative to cars and buses, and a new 
travel option that will not contribute to 
gridlock or pollution. Electrically-pow- 
ered Blue Line trains will connect down- 
town Long Beach with downtown Los 
Angeles—just as the Pacific Red Cars 
did in the first half of the century. 

The $1.10 ticket price compares fa- 
vorably to the current bus fare of $1.20. 
Computerized, self-service ticket ma- 
chines with "talking" video screens 
located at each station allow riders to 
purchase with coins or tokens a custom 
ticket to their destination. A similiar 
self-service fare system is successfully 
used in San Diego’s Trolley lines. 
Similiar ticket machines also operate in 
San Francisco, San Jose, Portland, Van- 
couver, Long Island and Philadelphia. 

Rail cars run every 10 to 20 min- 
utes—more oftenif the ridership grows. 
Trains will travel over bridges at the 
busiest intersections with speeds up to 
55 miles per hour; light signals will 
allow trains to move through without 
stopping. Rail tracks will electronically 
warn train operators of the maximum 
allowable speed for that section of the 
route. Should the operator fail to re- 
duce speed, the brakes will be applied 
automatically. 

Park-and-ride lots, buses and 
shuttles will make the Blue Line con- 
venient for those not living or working 
near a rail station. All stations will be 
served by Rapid Transit District (RTD) 
and Long Beach Transit buses. “Each 
type of transportation will have to help 
the other if this is going to work,” states 
Ed Loftesnes, project manager of the 
Long Beach Rail System. 

Each station was designed with the 
cooperation of the surrounding com- 
munities. Long Beach stations display 
the city’s name and a beach scene. “As 
construction is finishing, the Los Ange- 
les County Transportation Committee 
has added additional clean-up crews 


that inspect, sandblast, or paint the 
facilities each day,” said Loftesnes. A 
new repellent product that washes 
graffiti off with warm water has been 
applied to the concrete surfaces of the 
stations and bridges. 
Japanese-owned Sumitomo of 
America/NipponSharyo manufactures 
the rail cars. White train exteriors fea- 
ture decorative blue stripes and a wide 
black band along the tinted windows. 
The 90-foot-long, air-conditioned cars 
hold a maximum of 230 passengers. 
The specially-designed modern rail cars 
differ from the old Red Cars as much as 
today’s automobiles do from ModelT’s. 
“Our main concern was security, 
especially since the trains run through 
(known gang) areas,” said John Hig- 
gins, Metro Blue Line Public Relations 


"photo by Mike Norris 
Sleek, new Blue Line cars avoid traffic 
snarls on elevated tracks. 


Director, LACTC, “but the safety and 
security system on the Blue Line will be 
the most comprehensive of any rail line 
in the United States.” According to 
Higgins, the LACTC increased the 
budget by $1.8 million for implement- 
ing several security measures, includ- 
ing a strong law enforcement presence 
along the rail corridor. The L.A. County 
Sheriff's Department will police the 22- 
mile Blue Line providing 24-hour sur- 
veillance with helicopter and ground 
patrols in marked and unmarked ve- 
hicles. 

A phone in each rail car will allow 
riders to simply press a button and talk 
with the train operator, who will be in 
contact with central-control personnel 
at all times. The trains and stations are 
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also equipped with closed-circuit cam- 
eras and extensive lighting. “I was re- 
ally worried about security,” said Long 
Beach resident Lynda Shabbs. “It makes 
me much more comfortable knowing 
that the trains will be safe.” 

The cost of all this? A pretty half 
penny. In 1980, county voters approved 
a half-cent sales tax increase on each 
dollar for public transit improvements. 
The tax known as “Proposition A” col- 
lects about $370 million annually and 
deposits 35 percent, about $129.5 mil- 
lion per year, into an account for the 
design, construction and operation of 
the rail transit system. The Metro Blue 
Line construction costs will run to $752 
million. “We are also planting trees 
and irrigating the landscape all along 
the train stations and their routes,” said 
Higgins. “That alone will cost $2 mil- 
lion." 

Yet, Higgins believes, “this system 
will prove to be the most economical, 
comfortable and safest means of trans- 
portation.” The Los Angeles Metro Rail 
Transit System will eventually span 150 
miles throughout the county. Freedem- 
onstration rides for the public will take 
place at Pico Street in Los Angeles and 
Anaheim Street in Long Beach on July 


16. < 


.08 Is 
Enough 


by Teri Lee Ray 


lashing lights. Siren. 
John pulls over. Itis way 
after midnight, and he 
has agreed to drive 
his two friends home 
from the party, because 
they are more intoxicated 
than he is—even after eight 
beers. 

The light rain hitting the windshield 
blurs oncoming headlights into glowing 
beams, hypnotizing John. A sharp voice 
jolts him back to reality as it commands, 
“Please step out of the car.” 

Unable to walk forward eight steps 
and backward six, stand on one leg, or 
touch his finger to his nose, John is hand- 
cuffed and read his rights. 

Once at the county jail, John opts for 
a urine test which reveals a blood alcohol 


Profile of an achiever — Alicia Moisa 


ith a strong background in high school 
teaching, Alicia worked long and hard as 
a Customer Services Representative until her 
right time came. 

Promotion to Education Services Representative 
for Edison’s Southern Region was what she calls ‘‘her 
lucky break.’’ ‘‘It was a big territory to cover, with lots 
of involvements with schools and the responsibility 
of representing Edison to the communities at large,’ 
Alicia says. 

As her career progressed, she went back to school 
at night and earned her MA in Psychiatry and Counseling. 
This qualification plus her hard-earned experience resulted 
in achieving her current position as an Equal Opportunity 
Representative. 

“I love teaching, and Edison has given me the 
chance to use what I know best to help people. I 
love it!”’ 

This kind of enthusiasm is not unusual at Edison. 
We attract people who enjoy what they do and aren’t 
afraid of working hard to achieve their goals. 

As part of our team, where personal initiative and 
innovation are recognized and rewarded, you’ll share the 
pride in serving over 3.4 million customers with electricity 
from 9 different energy sources. ..more than any other 
utility in the world. 

We offer stability, excellent benefits and Company- 
paid tuition. If this sounds like the kind of environment 
you’re looking for and you’d like more informa- 
tion, the right move is to contact us now: Southern 
California Edison, Dept. SCE016, P.O. Box 800, Rose- 
mead, CA 91770. 


We aggressively support Equal Opportunity and Affirmative Action. 
Women and Minorities strongly encouraged to apply. 
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level of .12 percent. John spends the night. 

He is released on a sentence consist- 
ing of five days weekend work, nine alco- 
hol rehabilitation classes (which he pays 
for),and two Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) 
meetings. That was 1989. Things are dif- 
ferent now. 

As of January 1st, John would have 
his license restricted for at least six months, 
face probation, one year of drug/alcohol 
rehabilitation (at his expense), plus an 
additional fine of $500-$1000. 

1990 is a tough year for the intoxi- 
cated driver. Along with increased public 
awareness came several new drunk-driv- 
ing laws and penalties that became effec- 
tive January Ist. This awareness will de- 
termine the laws’ success. 

Over the past ten years, activist groups 
such as Mothers Against Drunk Drivers 
(MADD) and Remove Intoxicated Driv- 
ers (RID) have struggled to bring the drunk 
driver into public view. This year’s tougher 
laws represent a victory for these groups. 

Growing public support has helped 
these groups greatly influence drunk-driv- 
ing legislation through the proposal of 
over 1,165 new measures between 1981 
(the year MADD became socially active) 
and 1987. A more recent result shows an 
increase in drunk driving convictions of 
8.2 percent between 1987 and 1988. This 
has an obvious correlation with the 8.9 
percent drop in alcohol-related fatalities. 
And this year, these numbers are expected 
to plummet even further. 

The first step towards reaching this 
goal is the new law lowering the legal 
blood alcohol content (BAC) of California 
drivers from .10 percent to .08 percent. Be- 
cause of varying body sizes, it is impos- 
sible to quote an exact number of drinks 
that raise a BAC to .08 percent. The Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol (CHP), however, 
estimates that the average 150 pound 
person is likely to reach this level after 
consuming four drinks or more within a 
two-hour period. (One drink is defined as: 
one 12-ounce beer, 6-ounce wine, or one 
and one-quarter-ounce hard liquor). 

Already, this new law is responsible 
for a six percent increase in drunk driving 
arrests since January, adding to the al- 
ready 350,000 intoxication driving arrests 
per year. One reason for the quick in- 
crease, stated CHP Public Affairs Officer 
Lyle Witten, is that more borderlinedrunks 
gotojail. Before the law, an officer had dif- 
ficulty determining if a suspect’s BAC 
was actually as high as .10 percent. Many 
police officers would bypass an often- 
times-unsuccessful trip to the county jail, 


and release the drivers with a warning. 
With this new law, however, if an officer 
has reason to believe a suspect has been 
driving under the influence (DUI), then 
he/she probably is. 

Like the law enforcer, Senator Bill Le- 
onard, the author of this law, believes that 
the drunk driver’s faith in his own abili- 
ties has little to do with his actual, physical 
competence. “Drivers at this level of in- 
toxication [.08 percent ] no longer havethe 
ability to divide their attention between 
simple tasks such as steering and braking 
at the same time.” 

Whether or not you agree with this 
crackdown, refusing a chemical test is no 
way to avoid a drunk-driving arrest. Non- 
compliance will result in an on-the-spot, 
six-month license suspension, regardless 
of blood alcohol level. A 45-day driving 
permit is issued to the driver, allowing 
him/her an opportunity to appeal the 
suspension. As a result, chemical test re- 
fusal has dropped 16.3 percent from 1987 
to the most recent CHP statistic in 1988. 
(Failure to complete the test carries the 
same penalties). 

Another January 1st addition in- 
creased in severity the existing child en- 
dangerment law. The driver who is ar- 
rested fora DUI whileachild underage 14 
isin the car, must spend a minimum of 48 
hours and up to 90 days in jail—depend- 
ing on previous DUI convictions. Deviat- 
ing slightly from the prior laws, this one 
does not allow for probation. The jail sen- 
tence is mandatory. 

Still drinking and driving? Consider 
this impending deterrent: effective July 
Ist, 1990, a law-officer is required to seize 
the license of any California driver witha 
blood alcohol content of .10 percent or 
more. (That's last year’s legal limit). At the 
time of arrest, the officer will issue a tem- 
porary license which is good for 45 days. 
The Department of Motor Vehicles (DMV), 
in cooperation with the CHP, will use this 
time to check the driver’s record for previ- 
ous DUI convictions. They hold the power 
to suspend the license from six months to 
a year (avoiding the current court and 
mail procedures), or return it. (Most re- 
turns, however, will be to first-offenders 
only). 

Asaresult, Officer Witten foresees an 
immediate reduction in the amount of 
drunk drivers on the road. Instead of 
awaiting a court date months away, the 
consequences go into effect the very 
moment the license is seized. 

“The license is ID,” Witten explains. 
“When you find out you can’t go to the 
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market and casha check, you'll think, ‘My 
gosh—that license is more important than 
I thought it was.’” 

And thinking about it is not the only 
issue here—taking action is. As a society, 
acknowledging the statistics may put the 
point into better perspective. Traffic acci- 
dents cause the largest number of deaths 
in the age group 1-34 years...alcohol is re- 
sponsible nearly 52 percent of the time. 
Nationwide, intoxicated drivers are re- 
sponsible for some 43,117 fatal automo- 
bile accidents per year. 

Awareness helps the public realize 
that, not only do these death tolls exist, but 
they could easily have beenavoided. That's 
where the new laws and penalties come 
in. Whether intended to scare the drinker 
out from behind the wheel, or simply 
show that society will no longer sit back 
and accept drinking and driving, these 
laws have promise of reducing highway 
fatalities. <q 


Map Of Life 


by Cecilia Lewis 


ore than 100 
7 years ago, inatiny 
Ze garden filled with 
7 sweet pea plants, 

the science of ge- 
netics was born. Gregor Mendel, an Aus- 
trian monk, examined generations of pea 
plants seeking to discover the origins of 
hereditary influences. By identifying the 
basic characteristics of the gene, Mendel 
laid the foundation for modern genetic re- 
search. 


Today, scientists study genetics in 
hopes of curing some of medicine’s most 
puzzling diseases: Alzheimer’s, 
Huntington’s, diabetes, AIDS. Working on 
the genome—a human’s complete gene 
set—scientists attempt to “map” the more 
than 50,000 genes in the human body. A 
complete genetic map would offer the pos- 
sibility of clearing many medical road- 
blocks. 


Life’s blueprint begins in a cell no 
wider than a human hair. Each normal cell 
contains 46 chromosomes made of long 
chains of deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA). 
DNA carries genetic information ina four- 
letter chemical alphabet: A (adenine), G 
(guanine), T (thymine), and C (cytosine). 


When All The Answers Aren't 
In The Textbook ... 


Family Planning 
a choice 
429-6728 


The Choice 


Family Planning Associates Medical Group 


Known as bases, these letters pair and 
form a double helix, which resembles a 
ladder twisted like stripes on a candy 
cane. Genes are DNA segments made of 
10,000 to 15,000 base pairs each. 

Mapping pinpoints specific genes on 
achromosome. A map could, forexample, 
show exactly where the red hair gene lies. 
In that respect, mapping a chromosome 
for a certain gene is analogous to reading 
a map to find a friend’s house. 


Once mapped, the gene is sequenced. 
If mapping looks for the gene’s address, 
sequencing finds out who lives in the 
house. Every gene has a specific base pair 
sequence which dictates which trait shows 
dominance. Dr. Craig Venter, of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, estimated it will 
take 500 computers, 12 years and $3 bil- 
lion to sequence the entire genome. Al- 
though slow and expensive, sequencing 
provides intricate information mapping 
alone cannot. For now, efforts concentrate 


primarily on the mapping process. 


The Human Genome Project was 
formed to help produce the genetic map 
over the next 15 years. The first five years 
will concentrate on preliminary research 
already in progress. The remaining 10 will 
focus on intensive study of each particular 
chromosome—locating as many genes as 
possible—and summarizing the data. Ap- 
plying the project’s work could end the 
suffering of millions afflicted with genetic 
disorders. 


Dr. James Gusella, director of neuro- 
genetics at Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, researched possible origins of 
Huntington’s Disease. Gusella first noted 
a piece of DNA present only with the oc- 
currence of Huntington’s. He then 
“marked” its particular chromosome at 
thedefective gene’s approximate location. 
A marker is simply an identifiable DNA 
fragment which is present near the defec- 
tive gene in every case of the disease. With 
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knowledge of the gene’s geography, 
Gusella can now predict with 99 percent 
accuracy those at risk of this neurological 
disorder. 

By identifying specific genes, such as 
those causing cystic fibrosis, manic-de- 
pression, and hereditary forms of cancer, 
new diagnosticand treatment systemscan 
be developed. A genetic “outline” may 
determine current and possible disorders 
in humans. But with cure comes concern. 
Manipulation of the cell’s natural plan 
could lead to misuse of the genetic map. 


Dr. Philip Reilly, medical director of 
the Eunice Shriver Center in Boston, said 
the problem isn’t mapping the genome, 
but what is done with the information. 
Discrimination in employment might 
arise; those at risk for early heart disease 
or cancer may be passed by for healthier 
applicants. For the same reasons, insur- 
ance companies might become overly se- 
lective about who they cover or what rates 
they charge. Children could be created to 
specific preferences; bearing a blue-eyed 
boy or a green-eyed girl might be easily 
arranged. 

Inthe wrong hands, could acomplete 
genetic map be misused? Dr. David 
Carlberg, a microbiologist at California 
State University, Long Beach, finds it 
doubtful. “Eventually,” he said, “there’s 
that slight chance, but at least not for 
another 50 to 75 years in the future.” <q 


Enter The 
Allen Era 


by Reggie Hall 


he time-hon- 
ored gentleman 
sits relaxed be- 


hind his desk in 
ae an off-white of- 
fice starved for 
Sey sunlight. A 


large white board with players’ names 
grease-penciled on it covers one wall— 
the other three are bare. He asks one of 
his secretaries for a glass of cranberry 
juice. Signs of his time are visible: a 
Washington Redskins’ helmet wrapped 
ina plasticbag...a stack of films marked 
“Redskins 1976-1977” ...and on his fin- 
gers two rings symbolizing pro-foot- 
ball supremacy. 
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SUMMER TEA DANCE 

2-6 PM Jill Warren 

3-7 PM Beer Bust 

6-9 PM Buffet from Eva’s Kitchen In the Patio 
7-11 PM JAZZ Downstairs 

4-2 AM Dancing Upstairs with Ocean View 


ENTERTAINMENT UNLIMITED 
6-9 PM Buffet 

9PM Comedy Showcase 

10-2 AM Dancing to New Sounds 


BENEFIT NIGHT 


Special Theme Parties 
8-2 AM Weekly - Donations to Padua House 


THE CAMPERS —_— 


6-9 PM Buffet 
9PM Campers - $5.00 charge 
10-2 AM Dancing 


LADIES NIGHT 

8:30-12:30 PM Jill Warren Downstairs 

7-10 PM Buffet 

10 PM & 12 PM Sally Landers & Feminine Attraction Upstairs 


KINKO'S 
SUPPORTS 
CAMPUS 

UNREST 


We know what it's like being a student. The late 
nights. The long hours. Then more late nights and 
even longer hours. 


Which is why for a limited time only, we're 
offering 25 Free Copies when you come in 
between the hours of 9pm and 9am. 


Of course, if your nocturnal activities include 
binding, color laser copies, FAX machines or 
MacIntosh rentals, we can help you out there, too. 


So for all your copying needs, come to Kinko's. 


Then go home and get some rest. 


kinko’s 


the copy center 


Ez — mae 
Bring this coupon to Kinko's between 


9pm and 9am and receive twenty-five 
: std. 8 1/2 x 11 copies absolutely free. i 


kinko’s 
4 the copy center : 


Good at the following Kinko's. 
Long Beach I Long Beach II 
7th and PCH Palo Verde & Atherton 


498-1379 594-4727 
Open 24 Hours Open 7am to Midnight 
Offer expires 12-15-90. One coupon per customer 
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RECORD REACTION 


Srepmy (213) 434-5753 


IG THIS AD AND RECEIVE 10% OFF YOUR PURCHASE. 


“BRIN 
3226 East Broadway Long Beach, CA 90803 


IVERSI 
MAGAZINE 


We salute last year's staff who made University 
Magazine the best in the state at the California 
Intercollegiate Press Association competition. In 
addition to the magazine winning __ Ist place in 
Overall Excellence, the following individuals re- 
ceived awards: 


Mark Dowdy 
2nd Place - Best Human Interest Article 


Donal Kennedy 
2nd Place - Best Humor Article 


Rodger Lowe 
Ist Place - Best Humor Article 


Annette Loenne and the team of 


Chris Clark and Jeanine Howard 
2nd Place - Best Magazine Color Photography 


a wy 
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George Allen came out of retire- 
ment in late January 1990 to coach foot- 
ball at California State University, Long 
Beach. He said he took the job because 
he “likes a challenge.” Allen admits 
this will be one of his toughest, because 
CSULB hasn’t had a history of success- 
ful teams. There was even talk in 1986 
of dropping the football program due 
to money problems; however, the 
money was raised, and the program is 
alive. 

Allen would like state-of-the-art fa- 
cilities comparable to Fresno State’s. 
CSULB’s don’t measure up. He feels 
strongly that better equipment and 
facilities would make CSULB more 
competitive by cutting back on injuries 
and boosting player morale. 

The one-time Rams head coach 
asked for a bigger staff when he came, 
and was given the go-ahead to hire 
NFL Hall-of-Famer Willie Brownas sec- 
ondary coach and Harvey Hyde, the 
former head coach of University of Ne- 
vada, Las Vegas, as recruiting coordi- 
nator. Hyde managed to recruit most 


George Allen, CSULB's new Forty-Niner 
football coach, brings wide experience and 
high standards to his latest "challenge". 
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of the players Allen sought, even though 
he got a very late start. 

What does it take to recruit a top 
athlete for CSULB? When he visits the 
athletes’ families, Allen tries to sell them 
on the fact that their son can get a good 
education at CSULB; and that job op- 
portunities are good in Long Beach, be- 
cause it’s a city that is still growing. 
Allen may not say it, but the players are 
also getting to play for a very successful 
coach. 

Opportunities for a guy to make a 
living playing pro-football are really 
rather few. Allen said what he looks for 
are players who want to work hard, 
have a good attitude and personal 
habits,and who can graduate. He wants 
the university to make an impact on the 
player that will last long after his ath- 
letic career is over—one that will make 
him a better and more successful per- 
son. 

Meanwhile, the campus, the com- 
munity and the whole sports world will 
be watching CSULB to see if Allen can 
still work his gridiron magic. << 
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AIDS 


by Jon LeSage 


ntil eight months ago, “David” 
U and “Denise” felt thateverything 

was going their way. David, 36, 
had finished college and had a good 
job. Denise, 31, was working on a 
master’s degree. They were engaged to 
be married. 

But then something went terribly 
wrong. What David originally thought 
only a bad case of the flu kept getting 
worse. The symptoms became more 
severe and David was hospitalized for 
pneumonia. 

David was tested for acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome; his test 
results indicated the presence of hu- 
man immuno-deficiency virus (HIV), 
which causes AIDS. Denise found out 
when she called David’s doctor to get 
the latest word on his condition. 

“T was told over the phone by the 
doctor,” she said. “I was supposed to 
go and tell my boyfriend he had AIDS. 
I said to the doctor, ‘I’m sorry—you 
have the wrong couple.’” 

Doctors questioned David exten- 
sively about his past sexual experi- 
ences—a procedure used with all per- 
sons infected with the AIDS virus to 
locate the possible source of transmis- 
sion. After much questioning, the likely 
source was identified: 

When David was in college he joined 
a fraternity. During his pledge semes- 
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ter, he participated in an unusual initia- 
tion ritual. His fraternity brothers 
brought in three prostitutes to have sex 
with the members of the pledge class. 
To pass the initiation rite each pledge 
had to sleep with all three women. 
David successfully performed his 
duty—completely ignorant of the con- 
sequences this action would later have 
on his life. He had absolutely no idea 
that, years later, he would end up with 
the virus and pass it on to the woman he 
loved. 

David recovered from his bout with 
pneumonia and returned to work. 
Denise continued on with her graduate 
studies. But, now, the couple lives with 
the knowledge that their life together 
will never be the same; they are forced 
to live with a strict health care mainte- 
nance regimen. Each would love to have 
a child, but can’t take the risk of passing 
the virus on to their baby. 

David and Denise’s story presents a 
grim reminder that AIDS can affect 
anyone. It is not isolated within the 
communities of gay men and intrave- 
nous-drug users. 

“Tt can happen to anyone,” Denise 
said. “It could be the boy or girl next 
door, with the rosy cheeks and the 
BMW.” 

The vast majority of documented 
AIDS cases in the United States, how- 
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ever, involve gay males and IV drug 
users, according to the Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta. Heterosexual 
contact accounts for only five percent 
of the total cases. Taking all of this into 
consideration, should the average, 
heterosexual college student be wor- 
ried about getting AIDS? And, are col- 
lege students engaging in practices that 
put them at risk of transmitting or re- 
ceiving the virus? 

Yes to both questions, says Jeff Gould, 
Health Education and Researcn Coor- 
dinator for the American College Health 
Association, based in Rockville, Mary- 
land. “If you look at the rate of sexually 
transmitted diseases and unplanned 
pregnancies among college students, 
it’s obvious that they’re engaging in 
behaviors that put them at risk for get- 
ting AIDS.” Many students, newly in- 
deper.dent from their parents, become 
sexually active in college and experi- 
ment, according to Gould. Some ex- 
periment with their sexual identities 
and engage in same-sex experiences. 
“A lot of men have sex with other men, 
but don’t identify themselves as bisex- 
ual,” Gould added. “Then they go and 
have sex with their girlfriends.” 

The data on reported AIDS cases 
supports the premise that many were 
infected during college-age years. The 
majority of AIDS cases recorded by the 
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Center for Disease Control fall into the 
25-to-39-year-old age group; and, ac- 
cording to the CDC, the average incu- 
bation period for persons being stricken 
with full-blown AIDS is 10 years. It fol- 
lows that most were infected during 
college-age years—late teens through 
mid-twenties. 

Dr. Lee Wessel, director of AIDS 
education at San Diego State Univer- 
sity, is concerned that much college- 
age sexual activity surrounds the use of 
alcohol and drugs, which impair good 
judgment and lead to unsound sexual 
decisions. 

“Getting drunk means that ‘things 
justhappen’,” Wessel said. Those doing 
the drinking don’t have the opportu- 
nity to communicate and negotiate safer 
sex. 

Many students believe that because 
they are in monogamous relationships 
they don’t run the risk of getting AIDS; 
but they may be deluding themselves. 
In a study published recently in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, re- 
searchers at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles and California State 
University, Northridge asserted that a 
great deal of lying about sexual prac- 
tices occurs between college students. 

In a survey of 665 18-to-25-year-old 
Southern California college students, 
researchers found evidence that “un- 
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dermines faith in questioning partners 
as an effective primary strategy of risk 
reduction.” In plain English, a lot of 
people were lying to each other. In one 
question, students were asked if they 
were sexually involved with more than 
one person and if they concealed this 
information from their partners. Some 
startling statistics emerged: 68 percent 
of the menand 59 percent of the women 
reported that they had engaged in this 
type of deception. 

College students know a lot about 
AIDS—how it is transmitted, how it 
attacks the immune system—but they 
don’t see themselves at risk for getting 
the disease, says Rich Wolitski, research 
associate at the AIDS Education and 
Research Project, based at California 
State University, Long Beach. 

In a soon-to-be-published survey of 
CSULB freshmen conducted by 
Wolitski, the majority of the respon- 
dents reported engaging in high risk 
behavior, mostly unprotected vaginal 
intercourse. A majority also reported 
occasional use of alcohol and drugs, 
which can lead to impaired sexual judg- 
ment. And, although most students had 
a high level of knowledge concerning 
AIDS, most did not use condoms. 

Why not this simple precaution? 
“Most college students see AIDS as a 
gay disease,” according to Gould. “Stu- 
dents say, ‘I’m not gay and I don’t use 
IV drugs, so AIDS doesn’t affect me.’” 

Marc Aubertin, a 23-year-old CSULB 
student majoring in comparative litera- 
ture, didn’t perceive the AIDS epidemic 
as something to be worried about; he 
engaged in unprotected sexual inter- 
course with little concern for his health. 
“AIDS was just something else out there 
and didn’t have any impact on me,” 
Aubertin said. The information gained 
in a college health class and through 
media, Aubertin gradually became 
more concerned about HIV transmis- 
sion. Nowadays, Aubertin probes a 
potential partner’s sexual histories, to 
get an idea of the risk involved. 

For Kathy Backstrom, a 21-year-old 
CSULB student majoring in health sci- 
ence, the AIDS epidemic was some- 
thing distant from her life. This all 
changed two years ago, after she and 
her boyfriend were tested for the AIDS 
virus. While waiting for the test results, 
Kathy began worrying about the possi- 
bility of having the virus. “I thought, 
‘What if the test result is positive— 
what are you going to do?’” 

Fortunately, the test results brought 


good news; she didn’t have the virus in 
her system. But the experience left her 
with a sense of awareness and concern 
about AIDS that prompted her to join 
the Students for AIDS Facts and Educa- 
tion, a campus-based organization 
dedicated to spreading the word on 
AIDS and safe sex. She gives presenta- 
tions to classrooms full of high school 
and college students about the AIDS 
epidemic. Backstrom, too, worries that 
college students engage in sexual en- 
counters without being realistic about 
the risks. 


IDS has overshadowed other sexu- 
A ally transmitted diseases (STDs), 
demanding media and public at- 
tention. Far from disappearing, however, 
STDs continue rising to epidemic propor- 
tions. Approximately 33,000 STDs besides 
AIDS are diagnosed daily—adding up to 
12 million new cases a year. The college 
community stands particularly at risk, 
with the highest rate of STDs among 20 to 
24-year-olds. 

Medical technician Kristine Howe re- 
ported that the Student Health Center at 
California State University, Long Beach 
treated 15,000 to 20,000 students in the 
1988-89 school year and diagnosed 40 cases 
of chlamydia, 20 cases of gonorrhea, and 
one possible case of syphilis. 

Chlamydia, currently the most com- 
mon STD inthe United States, infects four 
million men and women each year. “Ch- 
lamydia was going to be the disease of the 
year,” said Beverly Hess, a Student Health 
Center nurse who diagnoses STDs, “but 
AIDS wiped it off the scene.” 

Chlamydia symptoms can be so mild 
they go unnoticed; most women and men 
do not experience any at all. When symp- 
toms are present, they appear one to three 
weeks after sex with an infected partner. 
Female symptoms include vaginal dis- 
charge and/or bleeding, irritation while 
urinating, and abdominal pain. Males have 
discharge from the penis and discomfort 
while urinating. 

Chlamydia can be cured by taking anti- 
biotics for seven days. Without treatment, 
possible damage to reproductive organs 
includes sterility in both menand women. 
Mothers can also transmit chlamydia to 
their infants during childbirth. 

Genital herpes plagues about 30 million 
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“Maybe someone will hear some- 
thing,” Backstrom said of her work. 
“Maybe it will make a difference. I want 
to tell them, ‘You don’t have to get 
AIDS.” 

Wolitski believes that the average 
college student is much more sophisti- 
cated today about AIDS than three or 
four years ago, due to concerted educa- 
tional efforts. Education at the high 
school level accounts for much of this 
new awareness. 

Ric Loya is a health science instructor 
at Huntington Park High School in the 


Americans, with 500,000 new cases each 
year. While sores and blisters around the 
mouth, genitals, or anus appear and recur 
in most people, some experience no vis- 
ible signs. Physicians and researchers once 
believed a person could transmit herpes 
only during an outbreak, said CSULB 
Health Educator Anne Stahl. Now they 
realize that a small risk of transmission 
remains even with no visible sore, and 
using a condom doesn’t eliminate the risk 
altogether. Condoms protect effectively 
when they completely cover the infected 
area, though this doesn’t always happen. 
Herpes can contribute to cervical can- 
cer and pregnancy problems in women, 
and the disease can be transmitted to in- 
fants during delivery. Herpes carries the 
longest-lasting emotional consequences 
because it has no known cure. “A disease 
like herpes is always going to be there,” 
said Stahl, “it’s something you're goingto 
have to rearrange your life around.” 
Every year, condyloma (genital warts) 
affects at least three million Americans. 
Genital warts can remain dormant up to 
20 months before appearing on the sex 
organs. These small, bumpy warts can be 
cauterized, frozen, orremoved chemically 
or surgically, but because they are caused 
by a virus, they may recur and can be 
difficult to cure permanently. Genital 
warts on the cervix can produce precancer- 
ous conditions, and a woman can infect 
her infant with the virus during labor. 
Approximately one million Americans 
report gonorrhea each year, but another 
one million cases probably go unreported. 
Four out of five women with gonorrhea 
experience no symptoms; women that do, 
have pain while urinating, a discharge 
from the vagina and/or abdominal pain 
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East Los Angeles area. Loya has wit- 
nessed a growing sophistication among 
high school students about AIDS and 
HIV transmission even at the ninth- 
grade level. 

According to Loya, most of the larger 
school districts in the state, such as the 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Unified 
School Districts, provide AIDS educa- 
tion to students through health classes 
in a program that began in 1985. Loya 
believes that the challenge for high 
school educators lies in being realistic 
about the drives of sexually active stu- 


and cramping. Men can have irritation 
while urinating and a discharge from the 
penis. Without treatment, which consists 
of an injection and seven days of taking 
antibiotics, gonorrhea leads to sterility, 
and can cause arthritis or heart trouble in 
both men and women. Newborns can also 
contract gonorrhea during delivery. Anti- 
biotics can cure the infection, however, C. 
Everett Koop, while U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral, reported that more cases of gonor- 
rhea are proving resistant to penicillin. 

The deadliest of STDs, and once on the 
decline, syphilis returns—afflicting 70,000 
Americans in 1986, and more each year. 
Beginning with a painless sore, syphilis 
then becomes a rash along with flu-like 
symptoms which eventually disappear. If 
untreated, the disease can progress to 
blindness, heart disease, brain damage 
and, ultimately, death. Early and secon- 
dary stages are treated with one antibiotic 
injection, then follow-up exams every three 
months for a year to assess whether the 
treatment was adequate. Latent stages 
require three shots administered one week 
apart, with follow-ups six and 12 months 
later. Serious illness, even death, can af- 
flict babies infected by their mothers. 

With such severe consequences, why 
aren’t people taking measures to protect 
themselves? “Part of (the problem) is 
people don’t think they’re at risk,” Stahl 
said. “They weigh the embarrassment of 
using acondom, or the fear of rejection for 
saying ‘no’ to sex, with the not-so-big fear 
of getting an STD.” As a result, people 
choose not to consider the possibile conse- 
quences of STD infection. 

Stahl emphasized that the only way to 
avoid STDsis abstinence. Even a monoga- 
mous relationship does not guarantee 


dents, while also affirming abstinence 
as a valid option. 

At first, instructors had to spend a 
good deal of time clearing up miscon- 
ceptions about AIDS. “The kids were 
terrified, because of their ignorance 
level,” Loya said. Since then, their 
sophistication and education has mark- 
edly improved. 

Similarly, college students already 
know enough about how the HIV at- 
tacks the immune system and how the 
virus is transmitted, according to 
Gould. What students need more infor- 
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foolproof protection. One of Hess’ pa- 
tients had been in a monogamous, four- 
year relationship and she tested positive 
for chlamydia. Stahl’s education programs 
at CSULB—Students for AIDS Facts and 
Education (SAFE) and Intimate Choices 
workshops—provide students with alter- 
natives to minimize risks. 

SAFE endorses condoms because so 
many college students are having sex. Sixty 
percent of U.S. college freshman are sexu- 
ally active, according to a survey by the 
1989 AIDS Research in Education Project. 
“If you're going to be sexually active, use 
a condom,” Stahl admonished. 

But condoms are not failsafe. Under 
laboratory conditions, condoms have a 2 
to 3 percent failure rate, and in actual use 
that figure rises between 10 to 33 percent 
(depending onthe statistics used) because 
of poor application. Stahl encourages 
proper condom use with additional pro- 
tection for maximum effectiveness. Cou- 
pling condoms with a lubricant contain- 
ing nonoxynol-9 or a spermicide pro- 
vides a further safeguard. Latex condoms 
are considered better than the porous 
“natural” or “lambskin” condoms which 
may not protect against STDs. 

The Intimate Choices workshop, con- 
ducted by the Student Health Center, 
stresses exploring personal values and 
communication prior to sexual involve- 
ment, a philosophy SAFE also now prac- 
tices. Curing this epidemic is going to re- 
quire changing norms, including the idea 
that everyone has to be sexually active, ac- 
cording to Stahl. “It’s okay to say to your 
partner, ‘I don’t want sex right now’.” 

Most importantly, Stahl promotes the 
best defense against STDs—knowing all 
the facts and making informed choices. q 
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mation about is making wise sexual de- 
cisions—"at 3 a.m., when their clothes 
come off.” 

Gould believes small group discus- 
sions are good for getting college stu- 
dents to frankly discuss their sexual 
practices and to make appropriate 
changes. Setting up all-male and all- 
female groups encourages honesty and 
communication, Gould said. “Some 
students are uptight about workshops 
devoted to discussing sexual behavior, 
but they open up to it after awhile. 
Gould thinks that outreach programs 
for fraternities, campus clubs and dorm 
residents would help encourage the 
practice of safe sex. 

One of the main barriers in getting 
students to change their sexual habits is 
that many think safe sex is boring. They 
say “that it’s not fun, that it’s embar- 
rassing,” Gould said. “That’s because 
they don’t use their imaginations and 
are mechanical about sexuality.” 

While infection through sexual con- 
tact accounts for the majority of AIDS 
cases in the U.S., the second highest 
category of transmission involves those 
infected during the sharing of drug 
needles. When surveyed on this sub- 
ject, only a small number of students— 
1 to 2 percent—report even using IV 
drugs. 

However, student athletes who use 
steroids may be sharing needles, ac- 
cording to Gould. No one knows the 
full extent of this problem, since docu- 
mented evidence has not been collected. 
But it is something that athletes should 
be aware of, Gould stated. 

Most American college students have 
notbeen personally affected by the AIDS 
epidemic, which may account for cas- 
ual attitudes about becoming infected 
with the AIDS virus. But, in the coming 
years, this situation will change. The 
Center for Disease Control states that 
over 80,000 Americans are becoming 
infected with HIV annually. They proj- 
ect that there will be 52,000 to 57,000 
new AIDS cases reported in 1990 alone. 
Soon, most every college student will 
know someone with AIDS—directly or 
indirectly—and they may be unknow- 
ingly infected themselves. 

David and Denise never dreamed that 
their lives would be touched by the 
specter of AIDS. Now they face it every 
day. 

“No one deserves to have AIDS,” 
Denise said, commenting on public at- 
titudes towards the epidemic. “I want 
people to know they can get it.” 
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Asove: At Mad Haters, writer Rose 
Apodaca dons her own mad cap. 
Top Ricut: Jeff Palladeni inhales 

the Midnight Expresso 

ambience pensively. 

Opposite Pace: The pik’ me up offers 
poets inspiration as well as coffee. 


#8 he empty Eighties are 
over. Sodrinkinanew 
era of culture, sobri- 
ety, substance—and 
caffeine. Coffeehouses 


are opening through- 

oe out Los Angeles and 

Orange County, en- 
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nouveau bohemianism among those 

tired of cheap talk and over-priced 

dance clubs. And as alcohol and drugs 

continue to lose their charm, hipsters 

are turning to gourmet coffees to satisfy 
their cravings. 

Unlike the family coffee shop with its 
breakfast specials, orange decaf pots, 
and motel-art paintings, the new cof- 
feehouses offer creative environments 
for socializing or just hanging out. “It’s 
notjust coming in for coffee,” says Joolie 
Johnson of Coffee & More, in Long 
Beach. “It’s coming in for coffee and 
conversation.” 

Patrons can talk, read or just relax 
among others without the meaningless 
pressures to impress. Most java joints 
have comfortable chairs and sofas, 
closely-positioned tables and limited 
seating capacity—which discourages 
any isolation. Several offer games—like 
chess or parchesi—for patron use. 

Many owners believe it is their duty 
to stimulate interaction among the cli- 
entele; they view themselves as hosting 
a perennial gathering in their “living 
rooms.” Steven Harris, co-owner of 
L.A.’s Mad Hatters, jokingly declares, 
“Before you leave, you have to meet at 
least one person that you didn’talready 
know—and prove it to me.” 

Making friends can be easier than 
finding a plain cup of joe. Cappucino, 
espresso and cafe au lait are the basic 
staples; gourmet coffees have become 
house specialties. For those not yet java 
addicts, most menus offer herbal teas, 
flavored sodas and hot cider. 

Very few serve meals, opting instead 
for pastries, muffins, cookies or cakes. 
Mad Hatters offers Cap’n Crunch with 
Crunchberries, Otter Popsand Lick’Em 
Sticks for their customers’ snacking 
pleasure. System M, however, has a 
complete lunch and dinner menu, in- 
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cluding a wine list; and Midnight Ex- 
presso features pastas and sandwiches. 

True to their role as cultural hotbeds, 
coffeehouses boost their success by 
showcasing local talent. Several spots 
regularly schedule poetry and comedy 
nights, encouraging patrons to perform. 
All present monthly exhibitions of origi- 
nal work by local artists. System M 
dubs itself an “alternative gallery,” and 
Coffee & More features works from the 
PublicCommission for the Arts in Long 
Beach. As traffic in many places in- 
creases, artists realize the potential for 
exposure and some waiting lists now 
extend well into 1991. 

Talent also shines on music nights— 
most consist of a soloist or small group 
performing anything from folk to ex- 
perimental jazz, classical to world beat. 
Music plays a vital role in the caffeine- 
induced ambience. L.A.’s pik’ me up 
fuses Tom Waites, Petula Clark and 
Claude Debussy all onto the same cas- 
sette. Many houses boast large music 
selections as eclectic as their clientele. 

And that clientele is diverse. The 
average customer considers himself 
part of the “art crowd”—whether they 
are actually artists or not. As patron 
Marie Harville says, “We're more inter- 
ested in the aesthetic side of life.” This 
crowd prefers not to be couch potatoes, 
but sees no reason to frequent loud 
dance clubs every night. 

Different evenings attract different 
types. Comedy nights usually bring in 
the teenage audiences. Live-music au- 
diences depend on the genre. But po- 
etry readings seem to attract the great- 
est variety—the young and sometimes 
very old alike. Hollywood’s Lizards, 
known for its Monday evening read- 


ings, is a melting pot on poetry night. 

Compared to other metropolises, cof- 
feehouses were slow to boil in the South- 
land. Outsiders attribute this to South- 
ern California’s lack of culture. Ange- 
lenos, though, subscribe to the “New 
City” view, believing that the Wild West 
is still young. 

The “neighborhood” feel, which has 
fostered the growth of coffeehouses 
elsewhere, fails because L.A. lacks a 
traditional community and street life. 
“There aren’t any 
real neighborhoods 
inL.A...everything's 
too spread out,” ex- 
plains Lars Peterson, 
a scene regular over 
the years. 

Still, the need for 
intelligent conversa- 
tion, relaxed settings 
and good brew has 
finally developed. 
As Lizards co-owner 
Clinton Oie explains, 
“People need a place 
they can talk besides 
a hotel lobby or 
Denny’s.” As a re- 
sult, a coffeehouse 
. boom is sending 
sparks to the far 
reaches of L.A. 
County and behind 
the Orange Curtain. 

Many owners and 
patrons connect the 
coffehouse trend to 
the popularity of 
sobriety. Although a 
small few allow al- 
cohol to be 
“smuggled” in, most 
owners believe their 
stores serve as an es- 
cape from the need 
to equate drugs with 
fun. Mad Hatters’ 
opened with the in- 
tention of providing 
a hang out between 
8:00 p.m. and 4:00 a.m., according to co- 
owner Brian Forbes, “where kids can 
come and kick back with their friends 
without using mind-altering chemicals 
to have fun;” Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings are held there every Saturday 
afternoon. And members of Narcotics 
Anonymous frequent Coffee & More 
primarily for their double espressos. 

Maybe it is substituting one addic- 
tion for another, but the general con- 
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sensus among java junkies is that coffee 
isa legal drug that does not kill and can 
actually promote conversation. “The 
business that bars are losing,” says 
Martin Diedrich of O.C.’s Diedrich’s 
Coffee, “is being taken over by coffee- 
houses.” After all, it’s easier talking 
sober over a cup of coffee, than drunk 
over a dance-club sound system. 
S ince Pasadena’s Espresso Bar and 
Hollywood’s Gasoline Alley and 
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Onyx opened over a decade ago, the 
coffeehouse concept has developed 
gradually. The Alley is gone now, and 
the Onyx has since resurfaced as the 
Onyx Sequel in Los Angeles. Buta dozen 
new places in L.A., and another strong 
four in Long Beach, have sprung up in 
the last few years. Though Orange 
County’s scene may seem void of any 
outlets, they do exist! Here are some of 
L.A.’s more notable ambiences, Long 
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Beach’s own availablespotsand an O.C. 
favorite: 


LOS ANGELES 

The symbolic spiral painted on Mad 
Hatters’ front window leads customers 
into co-owner Steven Harris’ interpre- 
tation of Lewis Caroll’s tales. A checker- 
board east wall and top-hat corner bar 
reflect an escape haven within a world 
gone wild. Read the backwards menu 
through the looking glass with food 
and beverage desig- 
nated as “eat me” 
and “drink me.” A 
television continu- 
ously runs Disney or 
pop culture films 
minus the audio. 
Movies can be heard 
as well as viewed on 
Thursdays withsuch 
themes as “Crazed 
Genius Night.” In 
fact, every night of 
the week features 
scheduled entertain- 
ment under an im- 
promptu guise—like 
stand-up comedy on 
Tuesdays and open 
mike on Wednes- 
days... except Fri- 
days, which are re- 
served as “Insanity 
Night,” according to 
co-owner Forbes, 
“because it gets so 
crowded.” 

“The coffehouse 
with no attitude.” So 
Lizards co-owner 
Clinton Oie de- 
scribes his and part- 
ner John Gonzales’ 
Hollywood hangout. 
The classic vintage 
furniture and Wag- 
ner recordings create 
a salon feel that does 
not intimidate. 
Posted instructions 
on how to resuscitate a lizard hint that 
the silly and serious can intertwine here. 
A large bulletin board near the counter 
displaysa collage of cards, photos, clip- 
pings and other items posted by the 
customers. Oie opens every Monday 
poetry reading by reciting Emily Post's 
etiquette tips in a pseudo-pompous 
voice. “We have to turn away a dozen 
people a week—so get here early,” says 
Oie of Lizard’s Monday nights. 


LONG BEACH 

Coffee & More began as a mail-order 
gourmet coffee bean business, until 
owner Judith Kane decided to dedicate 
herself completely and open a coffee- 
house. “The idea was to make Coffee & 
Morealittle less funky and a little more 
classy,” says brewtender and CSULB 
art major Joolie Johnson. The “More” 
consists of java accessories and over 40 
different bean flavors sold for home 
brew. With such a wide selection, both 
regular and de- 
caffeinated cof- 
fees change 
daily. Their 
motto “Hot cof- 
fee, cool jazz” 
plays true every 
Friday and Sat- 
urday night with 
tasty joe and live 
tunes. 

“My reason 
for opening Sys- 
tem M was the 
need for a place 
that could be an 
open outlet for 
all of the arts— 
visual, perform- 
ing, literary, de- 
sign—all in an 
atmosphere con- 
ducive to mak- 
ing it all happen 
together,” ex- 
plains Moins 
Rastgar. He and 
his older brother, 
Mouhssa, own 
and operate the 
downtown cafe- 
gallery. The 
brothers’ post- 
industrial, 
Bauhaus influ- 
ence is reflected in the stark, grey, open 
space which they believe provides a 
functional environment for anything to 
happen. “Everything we do is ap- 
proached at the level of being original 
and practical,” states the younger 
Rastgar. This philosophy includes eve- 
rything from their dishes—made with 
fresh, simple ingredients and priced 
right for student budgets—to diverse 
nightly entertainment and formal art 
openings. Their Saturday-to-Sunday 
“Society M” is the only after-hours al- 
ternative cafe in Long Beach. 

Down in Belmont Shore, Midnight 


Expresso provides pastries, brew and 
an open-air corner to nearby residents. 
Originally the cafe had English-tea-time 
decor, but, says employee Ain Cocke, 
they got rid of the contrived frills and, 
as a result, “the place just rolls.” Eve- 
nings attract a hip, young crowd not yet 
off to their club-hopping. 


ORANGE COUNTY 

“We sell the world’s finest coffees,” 
declares owner Martin Diedrich of his 
Costa Mesa- and Tustin-based coffee- 


houses bearing the family name. The 
South American plantation they have 
owned and the coffee roasters they now 
manufacture and sell globally have gen- 
erated the Diedrich clan fame in the 
coffee industry for three generations. 
Separating himself from other coffee- 
houses, Diedrich explains “all those 
placesin L.A. are basically coffee-night- 
clubs—their specialty is more the hang- 
out than the coffee.” 

What Diedrich offers are rare and 
popular beans, roasted daily for maxi- 
mum freshness—a quality fix for the 
most demanding connoisseur. Of 
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course, patrons do hang out to read, so- 
cialize—sometimes even jam acousti- 
cally out on the patio. Poetry and dis- 
cussion happens every third Monday 
of the month as the “Cafe of Dreams.” 
Co-sponsored with the Institute for the 
Prevention of Design, the event packs 
crowds from all over O.C. and attracts 
talent from as far as San Diego and San 
Fernando. 


re coffeehouses, like nouveau 
cuisine bistros and mineral 
water bars, just 
another South- 
ern California 
fad or are they 
here to stay? 
Considering the 
steep decline in 
alcohol con- 
sumption, the 
coffeehouse may 
become even 
more of a social 
hub in an in- 
creasingly cul- 
turally-active 
community. Al- 
though coffee 
won't necessar- 
ily make you 
instantly sophis- 
ticated, at least it 
will keep you 
more awake for 
good, late-night 
conversation... 
and not in the 
stupefying com- 
pany of a bunch 
of _ babbling 
boozers. 

Even those in 
the alcohol in- 
dustry point to 
coffee as big 
business, espe- 
cially in California, as Martin Diedrich 
learned from associates in the alcohol 
business ata recent coffee industry con- 
vention. “Coffee is where it’s at and 
alcohol is out,” says Diedrich, “and the 
alcohol industry is becoming aware of 
that.” Yes, the sober Nineties have ar- 
rived and coffee is king. So jump on 
down to a java joint fora cuppa culture, 
conversation and caffeine. q 


Asove: A “tea” totaler pours her 
preference at System M. 

Ricut: Checking out Mad Hatters’ 
“Wonderland.” 


WHERE TO GO... 


Coffee and More: 6210 E. Pacific Coast 
Hwy, Long Beach. (213) 494-6825. 
Open M-Th 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., 

F-S 7 a.m. to midnight, 
Su 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Diedrich’s Coffee: 474 E. 17th St., 
Costa Mesa. (714) 646-0323. 
Open Su-Th 6:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
F-S 6:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Espresso Bar: 34 S. Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena. (818) 356-9095. 
Open M-Th noon to 1 a.m., 
F-S noon to 2 a.m., 
Su noon to midnight. 


Highland Grounds: 742 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood. (213) 466-1507. 
Open 8 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
Su 11:30 a.m. to about 1:00 a.m. 


Java: 7286 Beverly Bivd., West 
Hollywood. (213) 931-4943. 
Open M-Th 8 a.m. to 2 a.m., 

F 8 a.m. to3a.m., S 10 a.m. to 
3a.m., Su 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


Lizards: 6545 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood. (213) 962-1889. 
Open Su, M, Th 4:30 p.m. to 2 a.m., 
F-S 4:30 to 3 a.m.; closed T and W. 


Mad Hatters: 5819 Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
(213) 935-8541. 
Open nightly 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. 


Midnight Expresso: 4925 E. 2nd St., 
Belmont Shore. (213) 439-3978. 
Open daily 7 a.m. to midnight. 


Onyx Sequel: 1802 N. Vermont, 
Los Angeles. (213) 660-5820. 
Open Su-T 9 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
W-Th9 a.m. to 2 a.m., 

F-S 9 a.m. to3 a.m. 


pik’ me up: 5437 W. 6th St., Los Angeles. 
(213) 939-9706. 
Open Su-Th noon to 2 a.m., 
F-S noon to 4 a.m. 


System M: 213A Pine Ave., Long Beach. 
(213) 435-2525. 
Open T-Th 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
F 10 a.m. to 12 a.m.,S5 p.m. to 4.a.m. 
Closed Su and M. 


Upstart Crow: 429-C Shoreline Village Dr., 
Long Beach. (213) 437-2088. 
Open daily 8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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Cambodian Women 


by Mark J Cox 


Tejpal Batra 


emory: 


or diagnostician Gretchen Van 

Boemel, it was just another day 

at USC’s Doheny Eye Institute. 

Van Boemel sees patients with 
unusual problems that many regular 
ophthalmologists cannot diagnose. She 
conducted an eye exam on a Cambo- 
dian refugee—an older woman referred 
to the institute by the Department of 
Social Services after she applied for 
blind disability benefits. The exam 
revealed that the woman was legally 
blind. But Van Boemel found the brain 
receiving signals from the eye, and no 
physical cause seemed responsible for 
the vision loss. Because nothing ap- 
peared physically wrong, the woman 
was denied benefits. 

Through an interpreter, Van Boemel 
learned of the woman’s past in Cambo- 
dia during the reign of Pol Pot, the re- 
pressive dictator responsible for slaugh- 
tering more than one million Cambodi- 
ans. The woman recounted the expul- 
sion from her urban home and reloca- 
tion to ajungle camp where she worked 
harvesting rice. Over the years she 
watched the forced starvation and exe- 
cution of hundreds of fellow country 
men and women. When the Vietnam- 
ese invaded Cambodia in late 1979, she 
escaped from the camp into the jungle 
to have her baby. The fighting contin- 
ued all around her as she survived on 
only twigs and branches. Almost im- 
mediately after delivering a still-born 
baby, she went blind. 

As Van Boemel saw more Cambo- 
dian refugees, a pattern emerged: all 
those who suffered acute vision loss 
had spent time in Cambodia during Pol 
Pot's reign and/or time in Thai refugee 
camps after fleeing Cambodia. The 
human rights violations that took place 
under Pol Pot compared with the Na- 
zis’ actions during World War II. 

The situation was not much better in 
Thailand—especially for women. Be- 
sides suffering from diseases and over- 
crowding, most women were sexually 
assaulted routinely by Thai soldiers. 

Van Boemel, who has a bachelor's 
degree in psychology, deduced that 
these refugees were suffering from 
trauma-induced blindness, more com- 
monly referred to as psychosomatic 
blindness. 


Psychosomatic blindnessis nota new 
concept. Sigmund Freud described the 
problem early this century as hysterical 
blindness, attributing its cause to unre- 
solved psycho-sexual tension from 
childhood. Today, psychologists refer 
to itas a “conversion disorder,” result- 
ing when anxiety channels toward a 
specific body part which becomes ei- 
ther partially or completely debilitated. 
For these Cambodian women, their 
sight became a casualty of war. 

Van Boemel’s opportunity to exam- 
ine several afflicted refugees resulted 
because the Doheny Eye Institute oper- 
ates as a local referral center for mul- 
tiple physicians and the Department of 
Social Services in Southern California. 
“Individual ophthalmologists didn’ tsee 
enough patients to put something to- 
gether. I got the benefit of the doubt,” 
Van Boemel explained. She saw over 
100 Cambodians whose vision ranged 
from the legally blind 20/200 status to 
no light perception at all. 

When Van Boemel began formulat- 
ing this hypothesis in 1985, many re- 
searchers and ophthalmologists be- 
lieved that the refugees’ claims of blind- 
ness were ruses to collect benefits which 
were much higher than welfare alone. 
Yet these refugees continued claiming 
vision loss even after disability benefits 
had been denied. 

Furthermore, Van Boemel says ma- 
lingerers are easy to spot. Fakers try 
persuading the diagnostician of their 
“blindness” by feeling their way around 
a room, Over-accentuating what they 
believe to be blind behavior. Those with 
psychosomatic blindness actually be- 
lieve they are blind and behave like a 
blind person. Malingerers give incon- 
sistent readings on vision tests, depend- 
ing on the test used. Van Boemel’s pa- 
tients gave the same reading regardless 
of the test. 

With the high probability that she 
had stumbled across a syndrome, Van 
Boemel knew the project needed a psy- 
chologist. She visited an American 
Psychological Association meeting 
hoping to find therapists in the Asian 
community who had also seen South- 
east Asian refugees with psychsomatic 
blindness. But she could not find any- 
one who saw refugees at all. So, she 
contacted long-time friend, Dr. Patricia 
Rozée, then at Vanderbilt University. 
Van Boemel and Rozée met while 
working on their undergraduate psy- 
chology degrees at California State 
University, Long Beach, and maintained 


contact after each had graduated. 

Weighing the information obtained 
during visits to the Doheny Eye Insti- 
tute, both were convinced these Cam- 
bodian refugees actually suffered from 
psychosomatic blindness. Rozée and 
Van Boemel focused on women over 
age 45 because that group alone com- 
prised 80 percent of the patients al- 
ready examined. 

To verify their hypothesis they de- 
signed a study consisting of detailed 
interviews with some of the women 
Van Boemel saw. They also included 
patients from a Long Beach ophthal- 
mologist who had seen about 50 Cam- 
bodian women with similar problems. 

At first they encountered difficulty 
getting participants. “We would call 
people and set up an appointment to 
visit them the next day,” said Van 
Boemel. “When we arrived, they had 
taken up bag and baggage and moved.” 
Soon they learned their approach re- 
sembled one used by the Khmer Rouge 
government when they planned to 
execute someone. Pol Pot would come 
around and request services from 
Cambodians, Van Boemel noted. Those 
visited were taken away and never seen 
again. Presumably, they were takeninto 
the jungle and shot. 

Van Boemel changed her approach. 
But only 30 of the 150 women whom 
she or the other ophthalmologist had 
seen agreed to participate in the study. 

When Van Boemel and Rozée began 
theinterviews, grueling stories surfaced 
that reinforced that these women were 
suffering froma trauma-induced blind- 
ness. One woman watched as Khmer 
Rouge soldiers killed her brother and 
his family simply because he was asso- 
ciated with the previous government. 
Her six-month-old niece was beaten to 
death against a tree. Such stories fit the 
pattern of trauma-induced blindness. 

The Cambodian women did not see 
the correlation themselves, and instead 
offered much more logical reasons for 
their blindness. Some attributed it to 
the beatings they suffered. Others 
thought carrying too many heavy things 
was the cause. One woman explained 
that after her baby died of starvation “I 
cried for four years and when I stopped 
I could not see anymore.” Another 
woman reported that the cooking pot 
smoke made her blind. Rozée and Van 
Boemel speculated that this might have 
come from having to eat the dead; the 
blind women would not have to see the 
human body parts in the cooking pot . 
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Those who spent the greatestamount 
of time in Cambodia and Thailand suf- 
fered the worst vision loss. This finding 
was consistent with Nazi concentration 
camp survivors also afflicted with 
trauma-induced blindness. At the end 
of this study, Van Boemel and Rozée 
were 99 percent confident they had 
identified a syndrome. 

Both researchers wanted to go be- 
yond the initial study and determine if, 
through some type of intervention, the 
women could regain their sight. “Now 
that we had the knowledge, we had to 
dosomething withit,” said Van Boemel. 
They wrote an intervention strategy 
that would help the women if their 
problem was caused by trauma. Rozée 
facilitated the second study by moving 
west and accepting an associate profes- 
sor of psychology position at CSULB. 

The second study involved three 
groups. The first was a control group, 
mandatory forany scientificexperiment 
to verify results. They received no in- 
tervention and consented to initial and 
follow-up interviews, but would not 
participatein group meetings at CSULB. 

The second group used therapy and 
discussion to divulge what they had 
lived through. They got the women 
talking about their past and let them 
know they were not alone, thereby 
building trust between the therapist 
and patient. Some researchers ques- 
tioned therapy that made the refugees 
relive their trauma. But, as Rozée noted, 
“these women were locked in their 
homes doing nothing. The trauma 
impinged on their thoughts daily and 
they had nightmares almost every 
night.” By having them talk about their 
past, the women could alleviate some 
of their harbored shame by realizing 
their own experience was not singular. 

The third group wasa skills-building 
group which taught the women to use 
telephones, public transportation and 
the necessary English. “One of our 
goals,” said Rozée, “was to give thema 
taste of whatis available here.” A fourth 
group that would combinetherapy with 
skills-building was planned, but the 
funding was not available. 

After the 10-week study period, the 
patients had their vision retested. Of 
those involved in the therapy and skills- 
building groups, an encouraging 40 
percent showed a significant improve- 
ment in eyesight, while 20 percent 
showed a slight improvement. The 
control group, which received no help, 

Blindness, continued on page 36 


The M 0, 


fiction by 
Donal Kennedy 


The sun burst through my 
window like an unwelcome 
guest. Persistent. Unrelenting. 
Never leaving. The bastard. I 
squeezed my eyes tight, not 
wanting to open them for knew 
what awaited me, but to no avail. 
Perhaps thousands of Scandina- 
vians were killing themselves at 
this very moment for want of sun, 
but] just wanted it to leave mealone. 

I was dying for a glass of water, but 
too weak, or lazy, to move. My legs 
ached, and, for that matter, every 
square millimeter of my body. Two 
tons of last night’s fun showered an- 
vils onto my skull. My stomach rode 
“The Cyclone” over and over. My 
heart danced a jig in my chest. I ran 
my tongue around the inside of my 
mouth, tasting the wretched paste that 
a late-night Tommy’s Burger had left. 
The head-bangers across the street 
played Metallica loud enough to give 
Lou Ferrigno an earache. The next- 
door neighbor’s mutt howled a 
mournful song. The Indians living 
kitty-corner made sure their horns 
and car alarms worked. Church bells 
and my mother’s yells rang havoc in 
my head. I,among many others proba- 
bly, hated myself this morning. Then, 
that distinctive north Dublin holler 
curled my toenails, “Girrup and gid 
outtof it, ya bowzy, and get on offta 
church!” 

“Ma,” I said. 

“Wha?” 

“Fuck off, please.” 

“Iwon’t. And if you're not up within 
five minutes I’m gonna throw water 
over ya!” 

“You wouldn't,” I said, still squeez- 
ing my eyes closed.’ 

“I would.” 

We have a fry every Sunday and 
she was getting abusive with the pots 
and pans in the kitchen. I heard her 
filling up a bucket. Five minutes later 
I got the shock of my life—ice cubes as 
well. 

“Aaahh! For fuck’s sake, Mom!” I 
screamed. “If Jesus Christ was your 


oy 
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son, he’d say, ‘Let me back up on my 
fucking comfortable cross!” 

“Get up, ya lazy galoot!” she said, 
tugging at my blanket. I held on for 
dear life. 

“I sleep in the nude you know, ma!” 

Oblivious to this statement, she kept 
tugging. I could sleep no longer, I let 
go. She received a shock of her own, 

realizing that her son was, yes, a 
e@ man. She left the room. My sheets 
soaked, I stared at the ceiling. Shane 
McGowan smiled back. I heard her 
filling the bucket again. 

I got up in a rush and dashed 

across the hall and into the 
shower. She chased me into the 
shower, broom in hand. I was 
trapped. Mama jabbed me 
with the broom repeatedly. 

I looked in dismay at this 

SS possessed, purple- 
housecoated, wide- 

eyed woman. The 

Zz” shower stall 
c, held me 


kitchen window. He stood looking 
out, a cigarette in his left hand, a cup 
of coffee in his right. The cigarette in 
the crook of his index and middle fin- 
gers, he dragged that hand through 
his black, slicked-back hair. 
“Goddamn Cal Worthington Jrs. 
across the way,” he said, watching 
the Indians working in their pajamas 
on their cars. They had discovered the 
“American sacred cow” and devoted 
their Sundays to worshipping it. We 
turned our attention to the heavy- 
metal heads across the street. Sitting 
in lawn chairs on their porch, they ate 
Twinkies and drank brew for break- 
fast. Anemic-looking hairballs, they 
would occasionally burst into primal 
screams and turn the hose on each 
other. They, in a dead giveaway I 
think, plastered their black Chevy van 
with “Just Say No to Drugs” bumper 
stickers. Sean, the brother, sat silently 
reading the paper at the kitchen table. 
“The other gobshite never came 
home at all last night,” the old fella 
said about my other brother, turning 


from the window. 
ay “Good riddance!” Sean said, 
captive. Ni looking at the paper. 
But thenIsaw € “The only rea- 
my chance. She eh ieee I came 
yelled so loudly that home last 
her false teeth flew out of night, 


her mouth. I pounced on them 

and pushed past her toward the toi- 
let. I stood dripping wet and naked, 
holding the dentures over the bowl, 
my left hand on the lever. 

“T'll flush ‘em Mom, I swear. Now 
back off,” I told her. And she did, for 
they were the only teeth she had. 

I waded my way through the piles 
of clothes on my bedroom floor, pick- 
ing out the same clothes I had worn 
the night before—bright Hawaiian 
shorts and shirt and black Converse 
All-Stars. I walked into the kitchen, 
tossing the old dear’s dentures at her. 
She stood leaning against the sink, 
arms folded, her fuzzy-slippered feet 
tapping the floor. 

“Did you see the sausage man last 
night?” 

“did.” 

“Well, give ‘em over then!” 

Going back into the bedroom, I re- 
trieved two pounds of sausages out of 
the sport coat I wore the night before. 
The semi-frozen packages had been 
kicked around the dance floor quite a 
bit last night, and had footprints on 
the white-paper wrapping. Walking 
into the kitchen, I handed the sau- 
sages to the old dear at the stove and 
ambled over to the old fella at the 
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Dad,” I B 

said, “was because 

I love my mother so 

very meh oO 

“Last night my balls!” 2 
Dad said. “You woke the 
whole house at half four this ce 
morning!” 

The mother stood frying the 
sausages I had given her, glaring at 
me through her cat glasses. 

“Da,” I said, changing the subject, 
“who'd ya have at 10 mass?” 

“The ‘gerbil’,” the brother piped in, 
eyes glued to the paper. The gerbil is 
a slight, bespectacled, spineless priest 
that speaks in monotone while look- 
ing at the clock in the back of the 
church the whole time he says mass. 
He sermons off the top of his head 
and makes no sense at all, a bit like 
R.E.M. Barnum, Marx, the Ty-D-Bowl 
Manand Mrs. Olsenall get mentioned 
in his sermons, as well as Hulk Hogan, 
Helen Keller and whoever he saw on 
the T.V. the night before. He speeds 
through the mass like a Las Vegas 
wedding though, and, for that reason 
alone, is liked. 


Morning continued on page 32 


ou see it happening eve- 
rywhere on high school 
and college campuses. 
Tie-dyed T-shirts and 
ethnic clothing have re- 
placed the Eighties look 
of yuppies in yellow or 
red power ties. Kids who have no 
memory of the Sixties, many of whom 
were not even born yet, are showing an 
interest in music from that era. And 
new folk singers such as Tracy 
Chapman, Peter Case and Edie Brickell 
have captured the hearts and the air- 
waves of today’s youth. Why the sud- 
den nostalgia for the Sixties? Is this just 
a fashion fad, curiosity, or are there 
rumblings of a new student movement 
ready to explode? 

Leo Rifkin would like to think that 
student consciousness is on the rise 
and that a new youth movement will 
spring up. Rifkin, 74,a life-long activist 
who teaches “Rebels and Renegades” 
at California State University, Long 
Beach, recalls his own days of activism 
with extreme fondness. “I really felt 
that our generation had it made. We 
were going to bring in this beautiful 
new world...it was kind of a high.” 

Rifkin, who graduated from 
Brooklyn University in 1936, was an 
active member of the National Student 
League (NSL) and later, the American 
Student Union (ASU), which was a 
synthesis of the NSL and the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy 
(SLID). Because Brooklyn U. was an 
urban college, many students came 
from poorer families who were directly 
affected by the Depression. “Brooklyn 
University was a school in which you 
had a lot of activism. Students consid- 
ered the problems of the world their 
problems because staying in school was 
a problem.” 

He says that during his senior year, 
the young communist membership 
grew up to 500 out of a student body 
of 4,000, and that the students made 
ita point to support the striking coal 
and auto workers, who were the 
poor and downtrodden of their day. 

Rifkin’s course gives students 
some awareness of the social change 
process. He compares and contrasts 
the reforms of the Thirties with those 
of the Sixties—analyzing the meth- 
ods that worked and those that 
didn’t. To be sure, Rifkin’s teaching 
History 303] seems as natural as fog 
on a June morning. 

He has remained an activist since 


his youth, and was the brains behind a 
reunion of activists from both the Thir- 
ties and the Sixties held at CSULB in 
1986. The reunion attracted about 300 
people from all over the country and 
was held in celebration of the 50-year 
anniversary of the ASU and the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society’s 25th 
anniversary. 

Solidarity, which Rifkin sees as lack- 
ing today, was a key ingredient in both 
youth movements. The Depression of 
the Thirties knew no class boundaries, 
sweeping across the country like a hur- 
ricane, hitting rich and poor alike, and 
forcing people, like fragile reeds, to 
cling together in common need. Rifkin 
says that exposure to mass poverty 
and job insecurity created a “love-thy- 
neighbor” attitude. “People began to 
say, ‘Well, it’s not just my problem, it’s 
his problem—we share it together.’ 
And that, I think, was very valuable.” 

But in the case of the Sixties, Rifkin 
believes that this feeling of unity and 
sensitivity among different social 
groups, which began with the Civil 
Rights Movement, was lost in 
the later years as violence . 
broke out. “The Sixties 
started off peace- 
fully,” says Rifkin, 
“but I think that 
idea eroded, as 
the decade 
wore on, out 
of frustration 
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at the inability to end the war...so the 
whole idea of love gave way to rage,” 
Rifkin says. 

Many of Rifkin’s older students who 
were a part of the movement reminisce 
about the freedom of expression they 
enjoyed during that time: open sexual 
relations, the acceptability of drug use, 
communal living and the rebellious 
hippy clothes that were popular. He 
says they relish their old egalitarian 
ideals. But Rifkin believes this type of 
utopian attitude can only work for 
small groups. In society at large, it is 
just an abdication of responsibility for 
who’s going to run the government, he 
says. 

While Rifkin acknowledges the gains 
made in the civil rights of minorities, 
he believes that much of the counter- 
culture was super- 
ficial and 
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and that the youth lost sight of their 
original goals as they became obsessed 
with finding a higher consciousness 
through drugs. Past his youth, Rifkin 
was an observer then, part of the “es- 
tablishment” of the older generation, 
who watched in dismay as his own son 
got caught up in the ideological back- 
water of the flower children. Rifkin 
blames the Sixties for the current drug 
problems and tensions between men 
and women. But, as a teacher, Rifkin is 
forced to be somewhat objective, and 
admits that the Sixties had a wide- 
spread humanitarian element similar 
to that of the Thirties. 

And the Nineties? Student activism 
is on the rise nationwide. Young and 
old, liberals and conservatives, are ral- 
lying to save the environment. Global 

awareness about 
the urgency of 
reducing 
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pollution, recycling resources, and 
finding more-efficient, less-toxic fuels 
are uniting Americans once again; and 
the first Earth Day celebration in two 
decades brought out millions. 

But other less peaceful forms of stu- 
dent activism have also cropped up, 
indicating that attitudes, and not just 
fashion trends, are changing. In Los 
Angeles alone, a group of 2,000 stu- 
dents from Hawthorne and Leutzinger 
high schools protested against alleged 
racism and a popular black principal's 
resignation. Likewise, allegations of 
racism at Centinela Valley Union High 
School are being investigated by the 
State Department of Education. Ac- 
cording to the L.A. Times, the 1989 Los 
Angeles teachers’ strike involving 
10,000 students, which led to the larg- 
est wave of student-led protests in 20 
years, may have marked the beginning 
of the current unrest. 

Richard Flacks, Sixties activist leader 
who currently teaches sociology at the 
University of California, Santa Bar- 

bara, believes that the student 
protests at high schools and 
colleges nationwide “indi- 
cate that there is a rising 
level of discontent 
and concern 
among students 
anda desire for 
change—for 
breaking 
out of the 
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individualistic, competitive mode.” 

Rifkin believes that the rising dis- 
content in the inner cities, which are 
ravaged by poverty and drugs, will be 
a major reason for a reform movement. 
He blames Reagan’s deregulation of 
big business for many of our societal 
problems. Rifkin also blames Reagan’s 
stand against big government for tak- 
ing power away from the people and 
putting it into the hands of the rich. The 
deregulation released latent greediness 
upona society thathad previously been 
governmentally restrained, says Rifkin. 

Jackie Goldberg, a member of the 
Board of Education of Los Angeles and 
a Sixties activist, concurs. “Money as 
the goal of life has increasingly left out 
large numbers of people from the 
American dream.” Goldberg believes 
that after eight years of Reaganism the 
country is ripe for reform. 

Social reform movements may be 
blossoming, but Flacks and Goldberg 
both predict that they will not take a 
radical turn. Flacks believes that the 
increased power today’s youth have, 
and the willingness of educators and 
legislators to hear their complaints, will 
lead to a coalition of these groups all 
working together to evoke change in 
the Nineties. 

“Discontent alone doesn’t necessar- 
ily lead to collective action,” says 
Flacks. “Action is only sparked if people 
believe they can do something through 
joint activity or through the legisla- 
ture.” And Flacks doesn’t believe that 
students unite and act until global prob- 
lems show local symptoms that stu- 
dents can relate to. Goldberg adds, 
“Young people are radical by nature. 
They see adults as never moving fast 
enough. But most young people today 
are more conservative. People become 
radical when they are duped or lied to 
and find out that things aren’t what 
they were told they are.” 

But students may surprise Rifkin, 

Flacks and Goldberg. It was the black 

Civil Rights Movement which lit a 

fire under the Sixties’ white middle- 

class students. A renewed black 
equality movement has surfaced in 
the Nineties as well, with increasing 
charges of racial injustice. In addi- 
tion to the high schools cited earlier, 
CSULB recently experienced a cri- 
sis of its own—racial tension and 
feuding between School of Fine Arts 
Senator Luis Cyon and a faction 


from the Black Student Union. 
Rifkin continued on page 36 
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A Search Ends... 
A Mother Is Found 


by Heather Ann Clisby 
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We all search for something, sometime. In the Fall 1989 issue, we 
presented the story of a search. Curious about her biological 
parents, adoptee Heather Clisby set out to find them. After a pause 
to recharge emotional batteries, she has found an end to her quest. 
We now conclude Filling In the Blanks. —The Editor 


woman who gets paid for her “insight” and yet, I’d 
managed to confuse her in our first ten minutes of 

mutual awareness. A troubled scowl gradually re- 

placed the pleasant smile she’d worn only mo- 

ments before...before she met me, that is. The 
oversized cards strewn on the table, each with a colorful 
character representing a specific element of life, no longer 
held her interest. From beneath a knitted brow,a pair of violet 
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eyes peered urgently into mine and I wondered if legal advice 
would benecessary. Evita the Psychic Housewife was stumped 
by me...and, apparently, she wasn’t used to it. 

My friend Marge and I attended the Psychic Fair that day 
in a noble attempt to welcome the unordinary, explore the 
unknown and maybe have a few beers—a curious adventure 
not to be taken seriously. After winning a free ten-minute 
“reading” from the psychic of our choice ina raffle, we imme- 
diately howled with laughter...should we ask for creden- 
tials? A National Enquirer or Weekly World News press card, 
perhaps? We chose Evita for deliberate plainness; no gaudy 
jewelry or mystic potions, just a middle-aged woman sport- 
ing polyester, smoking a cigarette and looking bored. Sitting 
before her moments later, our giggling had ceased, as did 
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Evita’s disinterest in the event. 

Supplied with only my first name, Evita read my “fortune” 
from the cards, answering questions about the future of my 
finances, career, love life, health and so on. Wanting to cover 
all bases, I inquired about my family. Silence. Staring at the 
cards, Evita’s confidence in her talents seemed to vanish. As 
we sat poised and ready for a reply, the timer loudly ticked 
the remaining three minutes away, then...RING! Annoyed 
by the sudden distraction, Evita quickly snatched the timer 
and banished it to. the floor. Apparently, this mother of five 
felt she was on to something big and such time limits were 
now considered an unspeakable restriction on the powers of 
the mind. 

“I'm sorry,” she finally said, “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with me today. I seem to be getting two different visions of 
your family. Are you a twin?” 

“No, but my dad is remarried and Ihave a stepsister. That's 
probably it.” I assured her. 

“But I’m afraid that’s not it. This is very disturbing. Some- 
thing like this hasn’t happened to me since....Tell me, young 
lady, are you by any chance adopted?” 

I felt the shock on my face; my jaw dropped open but the 
words...absent. Evita took my reaction as an answer and 
wasted no time grabbing both my hands and plunging her- 
self into a pool of deep concentration. We sat like that for what 
seemed like an eternity until she began to describe her “vi- 
sions.” “A young woman is kneeling on the floor wearing a 
loose sundress...she is making an effort to decorate a Christ- 
mas tree...the girl is very said, she is weeping...she touches 
the tree which is small and dry with very few branches...it 
seems Christmas has just passed...the girl cries a lullaby and 
she is missing someone very much....” 

As Evita continued with her tear-jerking yuletide story, I 
became increasingly perturbed by certain accuracies. How 
could she know I was given up for adoption just two days 
after Christmas? Who told her it was hot enough that particu- 
lar season to prematurely dry out the trees and make women 
wear sundresses in December? 

“...The young woman is no longer near...many, many 
miles away now...she left to forget but you will find her 
someday...within in the next five to ten years....” 

Nineteen-year-old me was spooked; Evita gave me the 
willies. The beer factor suddenly became the top priority. 
Backing out of our chairs, Marge and I thanked her politely 
and strode briskly towards the nearest exit, leaving her alone 
to continue her visionary humming, real or imagined. 

Fear of the unknown chased me into a bar that day and, five 
years later, I could still turn my head and find it hot on my 
trail. Inevitably recognizing it as a love/hate relationship, I 
couldn’t help but wonder if I was chasing it and just so far 
behind that I was actually ahead? I pursued the idea halfway 
through the search for my natural parents last winter—seems 
I'd hit some sort of emotional snag with the task and no idea 
how to get out of it. Ihad come so far and learned so much but 
couldn’t get past my hesitant feelings enough to continue the 
process. Desperate for an answer, I told myself I was too busy 
with the “real” things in life to play detective with my genetic 
past. 

One day, sitting at my real desk paying real bills, the phone 
rang, bringing me a small but significant revelation from the 
other end of the line. Jackie’s voice was excited, unfamiliar 
and hitting top speeds. She’d heard about my search efforts 
and had recently decided to do the same. Somehow, she’d 


tracked down my identity and phone number in search of 
advice. Seems to me she was a natural at the game of hide and 
seek. 

But Jackie needed to be listened to more than she needed 
any words of wisdom I could give. I cringed when she 
admitted that she did not grow up in the happiest of homes; 
in an effort to discourage any ideas of searching, Jackie’s 
adoptive mother falsely informed her as a child that the 
natural mother died shortly after childbirth. “But it’s not that 
I’m doing this out of spite,” she promised, “my feelings of 
resentment have nothing to do with this at all.” I heard a 
“click” in my head. How could I, a 24-year-old woman, tell 
this 42-year-old stranger that she’s not paying attention to her 
own emotions? Her reasons were not mine and I felt I had 
little to offer. 

She talked more and I listened less. I was annoyed that this 
stranger with an ancient grudge was identifying with me. 
Just because she was seeking out her blood relatives did not 
mean everyone she met along the way was kin. I wanted to 
tell her it doesn’t matter how many people you talk to about 
it, the whole thing still comes down to the individual. Like 
taking a trip far away and sending postcards home—sure, 
they know about it, but they weren’t there. 

I gave her some names and numbers of those who could 
help. It was a long road, I warned her, it would take a lot of 
time and money, not to mention a whole slew of intangibles. 
Finally, she ran out of steam and I felt glad I could help her in 
spite of myself. But before she hung up, Jackie gave some- 
thing back to me—a confession reeking with familiarity. 
“Yes, I've begun many times before,”she told me, “but then 
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I block it out of my mind for a few months until I can pick it 
up again. It’s too emotionally expensive to pursue con- 
stantly.” 

Of course! She’s absolutely right! And there I was, endur- 
ing immeasurable guilt over my inner reactions when people 
asked for an update on my search progress. “Oh, not much,” 
I would say, irritated that they should remind me of a task yet 
unfinished. I’m not ready, dammit! Don’t rush me! Collec- 
tively, these inquiries represented nothing more than the tic- 
toc of passing time and, although I understood their tune-in- 
next-week interest, it was all I could do not to ask them to just 
forget about it for a while. 

Then I remembered what had drained my battery in the 
first place. 
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I had spoken with Cindy, my hired Search Consultant, in 
early November and we were discussing the obvious plateau 
in our progress. We knew that my biological mother was no 
longer in California and was, in all likelihood, now married 
with a family of her own. With her name change and her 
residence in another state or, heaven forbid, another country, 
the search would now enter its most tedious phase. “I just 
want you to be aware that I’ve exhausted nearly all of my re- 
sources on this case.” she said. Reluctantly, she went on to 
offer mea token warning that she must give to all clients who 
reach this point. “We also have to consider the possibility that 
she might be dead.” She said it so matter-of-factly that Ididn’t 
believe she really felt that way. Instead, I got the sense that she 


“,. you are 
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birth to 
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hated this part the most, second only to confirming this dis- 
claimer as truth. 

How am I supposed to mourn someone I never knew? The 
strange swirl of emotions—or lack thereof—I experienced 
when I heard the word “dead” left me with one big question 
mark. Of course, I had to feel sad. But no, I didn’t. I was 
disappointed. Nope, not that either. Angry? Maybe. I remem- 
ber being confused because I felt nothing. I couldn’t quite 
capture what I was feeling until I explained it to my friend, 
Bellina. “Whoa, what a trip,” she said. Yeah. 

On January 25th of this year, my friend Aaron and I made 
a serious, but not too serious, effort at bringing some real 
culture into our lives, if only for a day. We took a trip to the 
L.A. County Museum of Art and had a wonderful time 
pretending we understood everything we saw. On the way 
home we ended up in traffic and the inevitable subject of my 
roots came up. For the first time, I made the effort to explain 
at length my need to put the whole thing off for a while. He 
understood not to question me any further and the subject 
would be off-limits until I felt ready to bring it up again. 

Fate rarely consults those involved in its whimsey and I 
was no exception. When we arrived at my apartment, I was 
immediately seized by Laurianna, one of my three roomates, 
and dragged into my room. She had that “It’s-time-for-a- 
conference” expression on her face and it was looking more 
intense than usual. 

“Does Greenfield, Massachusetts mean anything to you?” 
she quickly asked. 

Since sheis in charge of the phone bill Iassumed I was being 
interrogated for my irresponsible long-distance behavior. I 
was intimidated, the woman could bench press my car if the 


mood struck her. “I, uh...well, I don’t think that...although, 
maybe, by accident I might've dialed the wrong num—.” 

“Well, it does now,” she said simply, the corners of her 
mouth turned upward. She held up a scrap of paper with the 
married name of my natural mother, her phone number and 
address in Greenfield. The hiatus would have to be cancelled. 

Immediately, I called Cindy to ask more about the informa- 
tion she had uncovered. As I listened to her phone ring, I 
laughed aloud at the message she had left on my answering 
machine earlier in the day. “Hi, this is Cindy calling. Heather, 
you might want to give mea call today, if you have some free 
time. (Dramatic pause) I think I found who you’re looking 
for, but y’know, no big deal. Call me when you get a chance.” 

I don’t think I've ever listened harder to anyone than I did 
that night to Cindy. She admitted that this information came 
from her “last resort” and her computer had magically intro- 
duced them just that morning. We were both silent fora while 
until she said, “now Heather, you must realize that this is 
where the fantasy stops and reality begins.” Her voice was 
all-too-serious; the chase was on again and I was absolutely 
terrified of the outcome. The unknown would soon be 
known...how does one prepare for such an event? 

I would have to write the letter soon, I thought; how hard 
can it be? After all, Iam a writer...or so I like to think. Cindy 
had advised me not to come on too strong or reveal too much 
about myself; this was going to be the shock of this woman’s 
life and every word should be considered for its possible 
effects. 

That night, sleep was what other people did. I was wide- 
eyed and useless. My brain was whirring so loud I wanted to 
call it up and complain. Sitting up in bed, I was naturally 
drawn to the blueish light that filled the room from my be- 
loved Lava Lamp. It was given to me for Christmas by my 
brother, Rob, who shares my love for all things strange and 
illogical. Thinking about him made me laugh. 

Next to the lamp were a dozen red roses, which now looked 
purple, delivered the day before. They were sent by Mom 
because I had gotten an unbelievably impressive report card. 
This was a typical effort from a woman who never missed a 
chance to make me feel loved. Thinking of her made me hug 
myself. 

On the other side of the lamp sat Godfry. He was a small, 
Caucasian teddy bear with an earring in one ear, a bow tie 
around his neck and horned-rimmed, rhinestone-studded 
glasses sitting on his tiny, intellectual nose. He preferred to be 
called “God” for short and was the only stuffed animal al- 
lowed in my otherwise adult surroundings. He was given to 
me by my father who had a knack for making all things 
foolish seem necessary and fun. Thinking of him made me 
want to run through the apartment and wake everyone to 
share a cup of hot chocolate at 4 a.m. 

It struck me suddenly that my family was sitting up with 
me; they were supporting me during this confusing time just 
by reminding me of having been there all along. Comforted, 
I fell right to sleep. 

Four days later, I decided to make an attempt at writing the 
most difficult letter of my entire life. I sat at my desk at 
approximately 1:30 in the afternoon honestly believing that it 
would be no real problem to complete the task—so naive. 
After all, I thought to myself with a shrug, I know thou- 
sands—okay, maybe hundreds—of words, a few of them are 
bound to spring from my mind at any moment and express 
my feelings in a perfectly clear way. Yep, any second now.... 
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After a while, I noticed my surroundings seemed to be 
crawling with extremities. Why was the legal pad in front of 
me filled with such bright yellow paper? Why is my desk so 
dusty? Did my coffee have to be so black? Does a Cross pen 
have any religious meaning when it is held just so? The time 
was 3:15. 

I was on to myself. While stalling the project at hand, I 
managed to chew off three fingernails and allow four sepa- 
rate sections of my body to fall asleep. It was getting dark. The 
time was 4:05, the desk lamp would now become involved. 

The glare of the 100-watt bulb forced me to face reality. I 
had to introduce myself to the woman who gave birth to me 
and I had to do it now. I burst into tears when the magnitude 
of the assignment finally hit me. Everything I thought of 
sounded trite, weak, stupid; all my lead paragraphs ended up 
like bad comedy routines. “Hi. How’re you doing? Listen, I 
know we didn’t get a chance to really talk back in ’65 so I 
thought I’d check in and....” No, no, no. 

“Oh, God!” Iscreamed. “Somebody please tell me what to 
say!” 

Finally, around 6 p.m., my brain kicked my emotions out of 
the room and allowed me to complete the letter in one long, 
continuous movement. Like an inner dam bursting, the words 
flowed out of the pen without a hint of pause; the final prod- 
uct needed no editing. The opening paragraph was still trite, 
weak and stupid, but I consoled myself with the idea that not 
enough words had been invented to cover this particular 
situation. 

“Hello. Allow me to introduce myself, my name is Heather 
Ann Clisby. Before I go any further, I would advise you to 
take a seat. 

“My efforts over a year’s worth of searching have led me to 
believe that you are the woman who gave birth to me on De- 
cember 17, 1965. I was given the name of Virginia and your 
maiden name of Wallace. On December 27, 1965, you (assum- 
ing I am correct) signed the relinquishing papers and I was 
adopted by Robert and Iva Clisby of Long Beach, California. 

“Unless you are in complete shock, you are probably 
already wondering why I am contacting you 24 years later. 
First of all, I have a deep physical curiosity about you and 
other birth relatives. Try to imagine going through life with- 
out ever seeing anyone blood-related to you—the mind tends 
to wonder what it would be like. 

“But the main reason I am writing this letter is to thank you 
for your selfless decision back in 1965. With sincere gratitude, 
I wanted to inform you that I was raised in a warm, loving en- 
vironment by two wonderful people. Along with my 27-year- 
old brother, Rob, I had a great time growing up as a proud 
member of the Clisby family. 

“I want to make it very clear that I have no ill feelings 
towards you or my adoption. All my friends and family (my 
parents have been very supportive) know that I am contact- 
ing you. It’s something I have thought about for many years. 
I knew the day would eventually arrive... well, here it is. 

“All I ask from you is a response from this letter. I do not 
wish to disrupt your life in any way and I sincerely hope this 
letter has not upset you. I will fully respect any decision you 
make regarding further contact. 

“Needless to say, this was a hard letter for me to write. I 
know it seems rather business-like but the typewritten form 
was necessary to replace my nearly illegible handwriting. 
Nerves, you understand. 

“One more thing, any information you feel comfortable 


passing on to me regarding my natural father would be 
greatly appreciated. I understand he had something to do 
with my existence as well. Respectfully yours, Heather Ann 
Clisby.” 

Aaaaaah, it was done. On January 29, 1990, the letter I had 
thought about since I began to think was signed, sealed and 
ready for delivery. All I had to do now was wait. 

Before the envelope hit the bottom of the mailbox, people 
began to place their bets; how long would it take her to 
respond? Two weeks? Five days? A month, or maybe three? 
I received a record number of phone calls during this time— 
the suspense hung in the air like a heavy fog. Personally, I was 
just relieved to hit the ball into someone else’s court. Now it 
was her serve. 

Of course, the phrase “checking the mail” suddenly tookon 
new meaning for everyone at my apartment. Imagine the 
anticipation of waiting for a big, beefy tax return that you 
know is coming, one of these days, and multiply it by 2,400. 
Suddenly, everything else is just junk mail. 

On February 12th, exactly two weeks later, the woman in 
Massachusetts returned the ball to my court with a surpris- 
ingly strong backhand. I remember sprinting back to my 
home wearing a silly grin and shaking uncontrollably. Had 
there been an earthquake at that time, I wouldn’t have no- 
ticed. This is it! THIS IS IT! I wanted to scream from excite- 
ment. In fact, I might’ve done just that... who knows? 

Immediately, I acknowledged my own advice and took a 
seat for the reading. I slit open the envelope and bent down 
to pick up what looked to be a newspaper clipping that had 
fallen out. My hand hovered over the small square of black 
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and white and my body froze in the stooped position; I was 
staring into my own eyes. 

The woman in the photograph was my biological mother. 
She looked up at me from the dirty carpet where she lay and 
suddenly became real. She was attractive. I breathed a sigh of 
relief, time would treat me kindly. With a strong and deter- 
mined look on her face, I decided that I liked this woman so 
far. 

Ilaughed, seeing the mirror of my own atrocious handwrit- 
ing on those pages. Somehow, I managed to get through it not 
once, but eight times before I could sit back and digest what 
had just happened. Taking a circular stroll in the confines of 
my living room, I tried to agree with myself on what I was 
feeling. Again, I sat and cocked my head at the figure in the 
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photograph, “What are you saying to me?” A single tear fell 
from my eye and by the time it reached my jawbone, I knew 
what I felt: disappointment. 

Her words were warm, gracious, informative and distant. 
Although she had wondered, it was clear that she gave me up 
long, long ago. The letter went on for six pages but her main 
point, from a paragraph on page two, bit my nose off . 

“Heather, I am nothing more than the person who gave 
birth to you. Anyone can do that, what it takes is the day-to- 
day love that Mr. and Mrs. Clisby have given you all these 
years. They are the only parents you have and the only ones 
you should concern yourself with.” 

Didn’t I already know that? Yes, of course I did. But now it 
was coming from her and it was like hearing it for the first 
time. She went on to tell me of her three children, all of whom 
were younger than myself. It felt strange to have these ran- 
dom half-siblings floating about who would have looked up 
to me for my age and experience; I was always the baby of the 
family in the truest sense of the word. How odd! 

“My children know nothing about you and J hope and pray 
that you will honor my wish that it stays that way. Only my 
husband and Father and Mother know about you, as I was 
sent away to have you.” 

It is a strange sensation to realize that, merely by existing, 
you are somebody’s deepest, darkest secret. I sensed that, 
despite my assurances in the letter, she was quite fearful of 
my birth becoming exposed. 

“We live in a small New England town where my husband 
has a business and we've worked very hard to have what we 
have. I have a wonderful family life and I pray that you do as 
well.” 

The more she wrote, the more apparent her paranoia 
became. I felt badly for disturbing her, regardless of my good 
intentions. “Heather, we have a lot more people to think 
about than just ourselves in all of this. I would please ask you 
to leave the rest of my family out of this....”This gave me a 
chilling thought. We all have a few skeletons in our closet but, 
to her, I was the scariest one of all. I was more than bones, I 
was covered in flesh and blood. She felt threatened and I was 
ashamed for putting her on the defensive. 

Here was a woman who had fought hard to feel secure in 
her life; she was not fortunate, as I was, to be raised in an 
easygoing, fun-loving atmosphere. “I had not been out of 
college very long (at the time of my birth) and was not very 
worldly to say the least. I’m an only child and had been raised 
ina sheltered home-life. I can tell you that if my parents and 
Thad not been assured that you would be placed in a good 
home, we would have found a way to keep you.” I smiled...no, 
Ilaughed. Can I say it? Thank God she couldn’t keep me. I felt 
the same relief one feels after catching a quick glimpse of a 
fresh freeway accident in the rear-view mirror. No doubt 
about it, ‘twas a narrow escape for a 10-day-old girl. 

Her final words breathed a thankful sigh and I wondered 
how long it had taken her to write the letter. “Thank God for 
you, Heather. You sound like a fine young woman and I wish 
for you a wonderful, full life. I wish the same for your parents 
and brother, Rob.” She signed it “most sincerely,” and wrote 
her name in that familiar 12-year-old-boy way of ours. And at 
the last minute, she broke down and touched my heart. 

“P.S. Know that I will never forget you a single day for the 
rest of my life.” 

It took many days, and even more nights, to sort through all 
the reactions I could have to this letter. I was still bothered 
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that she had not asked about my life at all. She knew noth- 
ing—what I look like, where I work, if I go to school, my. 
career choice, if I was married—except that I was an excellent 
typist and I lived on the West Coast. How dare she not be 
interested in me! 

Once my ego calmed down, I thought about the skeleton 
once again. It was unfair of me... what exactly did I want from 
her anyway? Airfare to Greenfield? Lunch maybe? A pen pal? 
This was a detail so large, so obvious that I had ignored it 
altogether. Because I didn’t think about it, she was forced to 
and this only added to her fears. 

Reflecting on the moment I first saw her face, I drew 
another conclusion. This woman was never anything more to 
me than a mysterious symbol, a nameless, faceless character 
who had no qualities other than having played the biggest bit 
part in the stage production of my beginnings. Not until I 
began to search for her did she begin to take on human-like 
qualities; soon she had a personality, then a name, finally an 
address and now, a face. For me, she was born at last. 

On the other hand, I was born in her eyes—before her 
eyes—many years ago. The last timeshe saw me! wasaslimy, 
pink, screaming worm with zero character and it was hard for 
her to giveme up then. Nowall of asudden, the worm can talk 
and write and maybe even make her laugh...and she’s not 
supposed to become attached? What on earth was I thinking? 
While I was busy growing up, she was probably searching for 
a comfortable spot to stash all those emotions. Finally calm 
within herself, with a family of her own, I show up and make 
her crawl into the attic to kindly fetch a few buried memories 
for the satisfaction of my youthful curiosity. 

Of course, this was pure speculation but it was all I had; a 
self-made ending I could live with. There would be no tearful 
reunion, no more amazing similarities to discover and no 
stories to share over drinks. The search was over and now, I 
had to find a place for it in my life. 

I placed the letter in my file drawer under “Birth/Adop- 
tion”. It occured to me that this section dwarfed all other 
headings in my organized life. It took up more space than 
“School Records,” “Tax Stuff’ and “Bank Bullshit” com- 
bined. “What can I do with it all?” I lamented to brother Rob 
one day. 

“Stamp it ‘Case Closed’ and put it away,” he said simply. 
Easier said than done. 

And what about the father? Friends wanted to know if I 
was going to pursue the other half of my genes. Although I 
knew his name, all my natural mother could tell me was that 
he was from Chicago and that “he wasa very nice man.” Iam 
not sure that the man even knows I exist and, well, let’s just 
say that a whole new batch of courage would be required for 
that one and I’m stilla tad worn out from this journey. Maybe 
in a few years I'll look up Evita again. ... 

A week or so later, after all the action had died down, I 
found myself running to class thinking and worrying about 
everything but the woman in Massachusetts. As I passed a 
vendor’s table of gleaming gold jewelry—or some cheap 
facsimile thereof—I remembered the date. It was February 
20th, my mom’s birthday. checked the prices. $20.00 for a 
necklace? Could I afford it? Was it possible to part with a 
portion of my gas/food/beer money and still survive? 
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Typical product of the Eighties, I scolded, a laughable scum 6214 E. Pacific Coast Hwy. 
at best. I reached for my wallet and shook my head with self- L B h. CA 
disgust, how could I? I mean, come on, I only have one ong beacn, 
Mother. < 
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“That means I'll either have the 
“proddy” or the “mumbler” then, 
right?” 

“Oh, the mumbler’s off leading a 
tour of Europe’s most sacred race- 
tracks and golf courses,” the old fella 
said, taking a pull on his cigarette. 
“Roman collar and golf clubs—will 
travel.” 

The mumbler, a bogman from Bal- 
lyhashmadickery, West Nowhere, Ire- 
land, reminds me of Elvis Presley in 
his later years. Nobody can under- 
stand him, but women lust after him 
and men admire him. He swaggers 
and mumbles and causes women to 
throw their knickers and rosary beads 
onto the altar. He leads “religious” 
tours to Notre Dame’s home games, 
the Galway Races and Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans. The mumbler has a 
pretty good job. 

Seeing as the mumbler was gone, 
and the gerbil said 10 mass, that would 
mean I’d have the “protestant.” We 
call him the “proddy” because he’s a 
pretentious, condescending, Mid- 
Western jerk. I loathe the proddy. He 
reminds me of Jimmy Swaggart in a 
cassock. He preaches of the “hell fires” 
and damnation, and takes way too 
long to do it. He sucks the life out of 
everyone’s lungs and screams so 
nobody can get any sleep at mass. 
He’s completely against fun, a guy 
who drives his K-Car 55 in the fast 
lane, a man who would outlaw or- 
gasms if he could. How, or why, he 
became a Catholic I don’t know. 

“It’s 12 mass, not half 12 mass. Come 
on now and move it,” the old dear 
bellowed, cooking at the stove. The 
old one has a habit of exaggerating, 
and of putting all the clocks in the 
house 10 or 15 minutes fast as well. It 
was 12:02 “mom time,” and I like to 
leave everything to the last minute. 
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But the mother, as charming as bag 
full of weasels this noon, had won the 
battle. I slipped on my Ray Bans and 
stepped through the front door into 
the sunshine. 

The heat slapped me in the face. 
The sun sat high and bright, sending 
down 110-degree heat on this subur- 
ban street. The sidewalk burned the 
soles of my feet through my All-Stars, 
no matter how fastly I walked. Sweat 
gushed from my brow, stinging my 
eyes and salting my lips. People riot 
on days like this. Like Elmer J. Fudd 
on ether, I pushed onward down the 
street. My mother’s eyes burned holes 
in my back as she stood watching 
from the living room window. I tip- 
toed past the white-rock- roofed, 
stucco bungalows. The mother 
watched her son struggling down the 
street. I felt like an aborigine going on 
a “walkabout.” The Mexicans in the 
corner house shouted, “Hey Puto!” 
out the window as I cut across their 
lawn. They’re kind of funny, they 
think my name is Puto. 

“Good afternoon, fellas!” I shouted 
back asI walked by their living room. 

I walked around the corner onto 
Flagstone and saw him standing 
there—The Flagstone Bastard. He’s 
about four-foot-nothing and eight 
years old. I hate him. He has some 
kind of liver problem or something, 
which, he thinks, gives him the right 
to be an asshole. He chases you down 
in hisGreen Machine, stops you, pulls 
his plastic pistol out of his side holster 
and makes you put your hands up. If 
you don't put your hands up, he 
punches you in the balls or kicks you 
in the shins, depending on his mood. 
His father drinks Lucky Lagers in his 
wife-beater T-shirt and seems to get a 
great kick out of this. If it wasn’t for 
that kid’s father—that beer-bellied be- 
hemoth—I'd throw that kid into their 
next-door neighbor’s back yard—the 
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one with the pit bull. The pit bull 
would probably take one bite out of 
the kid and keel over dead, though 
overdosing on his blood sugar. 

Like old-time gunfighters, we stared 
ateach other froma distance. Hemade 
the first move, charging at me from 
his position of 60 meters down the 
block. He cranked the pedals of his 
Green Machine like a madman, bar- 
reling down the sidewalk. I coun- 
tered by running athim, jumping over 
him at the last second and sprinting 
down the block. He chased me to the 
corner, but he’s not allowed to cross 
the street on his own and had to wait 
for his dad to catch up. 

“Tl get you on the way back, you 
peehead!” he screamed, his father still 
lumbering up 50 meters behind him 
and me on the other side of the street. 
I gave him the finger and jogged far- 
ther down the block and into the 
school yard. 

The lads were playing basketball 
on the playground that doubles as a 
parking lot on Sundays and bingo 
nights. People wanted to park on the 
court but the lads screamed at all the 
“Cadillac Catholics” that came near 
them. Mad dogs, Englishmen and die- 
hard hoop- shooters go out in the 
noon-day sun. A ghetto blaster sat 
behind the basket cranking out the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers as the lads 
took turns slamming. 

“Yo, killa, whassup?” Tone yelled 
as I walked up. 

“Not much, ace, just going to 
church,” I said. 

“I didn’t know you was religious, 
dude,” Vinnie said surprised. 

“I’m not, but my mother is,” I told 
him. 

“Did she throw water over you 
again?” the bare-chested Tone asked. 
I nodded and they all laughed. 

“Hey, check you guys later, right,” 
I said, walking up the steps and into 
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the church’s rear entrance. 

I took the sponge out of the holy 
water dish and ran it across my fore- 
head and the back of my neck. I 
squeezed the sponge on top of my 
head, the cool water feeling lovely on 
my skull. 

Mass hadn’t started yet and the 
church was half full. The back pew 
was empty so I walked over and lay 
down, craning my neck to check out 
the talent coming down the aisle. My 
body lay like a corpse with open eyes, 
utterly polluted from the night be- 
fore. But up like a shot I sat when I 
saw an angel walking down the aisle. 
She had legs for days and a caboose to 
match. Ripe young melons swung 
freely from her chestas she jiggled by. 
She wore no bra, a tight, black leather 
mini skirt and red “come-hump-me” 
pumps. She had shoulder length 
brown hair, luscious red lips and 
painted nails the same color. I imag- 
ined her putting a Louisiana lip lock 
on my love pork chop. St. Peter and 
his mates upstairs elbowed each other 
saying, “Eh, wouldja look at what this 
fella’s thinking about!” 

“You know what they say about 
women who wear red pumps don’t 
you?” Paddy said as he sat next to me 
in the pew. 

“Oh heya Pat, hows it goin’?” 

“Oh, not too bad. Yourself?” 

“T feel like Seattle Slew kicked mein 
the head a few times and dumped 
down my throat.” 

“You look like it,” he said laughing. 

“How'd ya get on last night?” 

He tilted his chin down, letting his 
Ray Bans slide to the tip of his nose, 
winked, nodded and took a tooth- 
brush out of his back pocket and stuck 
it in his mouth. We sat like two blind 
men with our sun shades on. 

“Thad to laugh at you last night, ya 
bollocks, telling yer one that you were 
Bono’s brother, the one he never talks 


about. If I had you for a brother I 
wouldn’t talk about you either. . .how 
many numbers did you get last night 
anyways?” 

“Let’s see,” I said, pulling out a 
pocketful of useless phone numbers 
written on the back of matchbook 
covers, restaurantnapkins and empty 
condom packets. Take that, Pope. 
“Five. Do you want ‘em?” 

“Why?” 

“Seven-one-fours.” 

“No way, jackson.” 

I stuffed the numbers into the mis- 
sal holder in front of us. The choir 
cleared the phlegm from their throats 
and began singing. Everyone stood 
up and the show began. Catholics, in 
their place of worship at least, can’t 
sing a lick. Me, Isang myself outin the 
pub last night and didn’t feel much 
like being in church. The others, I sup- 
pose, just can’t sing. You could hear 
the god-awful moaning and out-of- 
tune bellows from the audience, the 
choir sounding only slightly better. 
They should take lessons from the 
Baptists—now they can sing. 

The procession of altar boys, a priest 
and a couple of readers wound its 
way around the church and onto the 
altar. The proddy grabbed the mike, 
and, instead of breaking into “Jail- 
house Rock,” started in on the usual 
procedure. 

The service is the same everywhere, 
the whole world over, and very tradi- 
tional. There are times to: stand, sit, 
kneel, sing, shake hands, get a cookie, 
ring bells, sit, stand, kneel, sing again, 
laugh, cry, applaud, respond with cer- 
tain answers and leave. The process 
lasts 45 minutes on a good day, an 
hour on a bad one. The stand, sit, 
kneel routine, by the way, isn’t a good 
cure for a hangover. I used to pray for 
God to cure my hangover, but not 
anymore. Now I pray for the same 
thing every week: world peace, an 
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end to world hunger and a good time 
for everyone. Pretty noble really. 

The service went along smoothly. 
We sat, we knelt, we stood. But my 
own beer farts singed my nostril hairs 
and made my eyes water. When your 
ownfarts smell, then you know they’re 
really bad. The proper young family 
next to us cringed at the odor. I looked 
over, pinched my nose and pointed at 
the old man sitting in front of us. They 
agreed. 

The collection plate got passed 
around. Pat dropped a couple of beer 
caps on the plate and took two dol- 
lars. I did the same and made $7.50. 

Glennand Damien stood in the back 
of the church smoking and posing. I’d 
be back there with them, but my legs 
weren't up for it. They made some 
sort of gesture towards the femme 
fatale in the red pumps and started 
laughing. Pat fell asleep. 

Then the proddy came on for his 
sermon. He’s a good orator, but then 
again, so was Hitler. Pat jumped two 
feet from his seat when the proddy 
screamed into the microphone. The 
proddy stormed around the altar, mi- 
crophone in hand, screaming at the 
top of his lungs. His face went flush 
red. He panted and slobbered and 
screamed. He sweated like a woman 
in labor. 

“Ozzy Osbourne, fornication and 
communism!” he howled. 

“Ah, fuck off,” Paddy said lowly. 

The proddy had the same effect on 
me as a Barry Manilow record—I felt 
nauseated. Everyone in the church 
sweated, the smell permeating the 
air. The heat was tremendous, and 
didn’t do anything for my already 
severely dehydrated body. The air 
grew stale and stuffy. The proddy 
went on and on. Just when I thought 
he burst a blood vessel, he would 
draw a breath and go on again. He 
really pissed me off. If I had been in 
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the right frame of mind I’d have 
stormed up the altar and slapped the 
shit out of him. 

Babies cried. A lady changed her 
child’s diaper beside us. An old man 
took his shoes off and clipped his toe- 
nails. Two teenage kids scratched their 
names into the pew behind me with 
their switchblades. 

“Hell! Hell! Hell!” he bellowed. 

“I’m in it, ya cunt!” I said, loudly 
enough for a few people to hear. 

He went on and on. The heat, the 
screaming, the subjects—I wanted to 
kill him. Dirt farming, baby killing, 
AIDS. 

“Alcohol is the root of all evil!” he 
raged. 

I rushed past Paddy and out the 
back door, screaming in rainbows all 
over the ice plant outside. Out came 
last night’s Tommy’s Burger, a lot of 
Milwaukee’s cheapest and what 
looked like a “Blue Hawaiian” and a 
couple of goldfish. I yawned in tech- 
nicolor again and again. I wretched, 
coughed and spit until there was 
nothing left. My face was flushed and 
my shoes messed. People now piled 
out the church doors, staring at the 
heap of a man puking in the church 
bushes. I took off running to get away 
from them. 

I sprinted down the street, stop- 
ping to get a drink from someone's 
garden hose. I washed my face and 
sprayed my shoes off. A bald-headed 
geek came out the front door in his 
boxer shorts. 

“Hey now! Just what the hell do 
you think you're doing?” 

I lapped away at the water then 
stumbled off like some wounded ani- 
mal. Lethargically, I stumbled the 
three blocks home, luckily avoiding 
the Flagstone Bastard. I pushed open 
the front door and fell on the floor. 
The linoleum felt cool to my heat- 
flushed face. 

“The proddy again, huh?” the 
mother laughed. 

“Bye 

The phone rang. 

“It’s Rasher,” the old dear said. 

“I’m not home, tell him.” 

I could hear Rasher screaming on 
the line from my spot on the floor. 

“Girrup and gid outtofit, ya fuck- 
head! Answer the bleedin’ phone, ya 
mongrel whoremaster!” 

Icrawled over to the kitchen phone. 

“Rasher,” I said, “fuck off.” 

“Hello, sunshine. Rise and shine, 
the day is fine, the sun will scorch 
your ballsoff!” he sang into the phone. 
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“Rasher, you’re a heathen and an 
atheist.” 

“This is true. But I’m your mate and 
we're going out tonight.” 

“IT went out last night.” 

“Oh, sunshine, you do disappoint 
me with this defeatist attitude. Sun- 
day night is a bride to be courted. The 
sun, the moon, the stars—they’re all 
ours, sunshine. Come on now, havea 
snooze and a shower and we'll be 
over at five,” Rasher charmed along. 

And, sure enough, Rasher’s 
Volkswagen bus pulled onto our lawn 
at five. The sliding door flew open, 
Mickey and Joey rushed into the 
house, grabbed me and threw me into 
the back of the bus. Rasher, in his ri- 
diculous black hat, turned tome from 
the driver’s seat. 

“Hello, sunshine, ready for a good 
time?” he chirped as we sped away, 
tossing an ice-cold Burgermeister at 
me. 

Ilay sprawled in the back of the bus 
with the other two head cases who 
were singing Frank Sinatra’s “My 
Way” at the top of their lungs. They 
threw their empty beer cans at any car 
with a MADD sticker on it. They 
laughed hysterically when they would 
press their bare bums on the back 
window and Rasher would swerve 
the bus, sending them sprawling 
about with their trousers around their 
ankles. Mickey and Joey sprayed beer 
on each other. I found a map of Baja 
California on the floor of the bus as 
we went up the freeway on-ramp. 

“Hey, whereare we going?” I asked. 

Rasher placed acorn-cob pipe in his 
mouth, threw another Burgermeister 
at me from the ice chest and said, 
“Sunshine, we’re going to hell, but 
we're gonna have a fucking magic 
time on our way down!” ® 
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Blindness continued from page 21 
did not change at all. 

The therapy group did the best. They 
developed a great camaraderie while 
learning they were not alone in their 
struggles to overcome their pasts. 

Surprisingly, the skills-building 
group did almost as well as the therapy 
group. As Rozée points out, although 
the women were removed from the 
traumatic environment, they still re- 
played their memories over and over 
again in their minds. The skills-build- 
ing group got them out of the house, 
and focused their attention elsewhere. 

With such positive results, Rozée and 
Van Boemel plan on starting more 
groups. They would even like to train 
some of the study participants to lead 
future groups. Of course, all this de- 
pends on funding. 

Rozée and Van Boemel recently 
published their first study and are cur- 
rently writing up the results of the sec- 
ond study. They hope their work will 
help other afflicted Cambodians 
throughout the United States. Rozée 
believes much more psychosomatic 
blindness goes untreated because the 
sufferers blame physical causes for their 
vision loss; a great many cases appear 
to be real blindness since itis hard to tell 
the difference between the two. 

The Cambodian community may not 
be the only ones benefiting from this re- 
search. Rozée speculates that a high in- 
cidence of the psychosomatic blindness 
syndrome exists among Vietnam veter- 
ans because their experience compares 
with the Cambodians’. 

Van Boemel and Rozée's work has 
thrust them into the national limelight. 
A Los Angeles Times writer covering a 
Cambodian conference in Long Beach 
wrote a brief piece, but it was not until 
the New York Times covered the story 
that both researchers became highly in 
demand—speaking at conferences, 
writing articles, and even appearing on 
ABC’s 20/20. 

“I wanted to right the injustice, right 
the wrong,” Van Boemel explained, “to 
make sure we knew the etiology of 
their blindness so they could be treated 
fairly.” As Van Boemel strives to fulfill 
her goal in the United States, the Khmer 
Rouge are threatening to take over 
Cambodia again. If they prove success- 
ful, more refugees can be expected to 
pour out of that remote Asian country. 
If so, they may yet reach a haven made 
safe by the work of Dr. Patricia Rozée 
and Gretchen Van Boemel. 
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Rifkin continued from page 25 

These seemingly minorincidentsadd 
to the mood of frustration by blacks 
nationwide, frustration caused by the 
setbacks in equality over the last 10 
years for which Ronald Reagan has 
received much of the blame. 

The signs abound. Blacks have be- 
gun wearing African symbols painted 
in the red, green, black and gold colors 
of the African National Congress; edu- 
cators have seen a renewed interest in 
Malcolm X. Minister Louis Farrakhan, 
leader of the Nation of Islam encour- 
ages the black community to unite and 
work for self-sufficiency,and they have 
shown a rising discontent with alleged 
incidents of police brutality and har- 
assment of members of their commu- 
nities. On top of it all, the release of 
Nelson Mandela and the legitimiza- 
tion of the outlawed ANC has helped 
to rally the masses and focus theagenda 
of today’s black America. 

But, as Todd Gitlin points out in his 
book The Sixties: Years of Hope, Days of 
Rage, young people are more influenced 
by the things thataffect them directly— 
music, film and comed y—than by poli- 
tics. It is significant to point out that 
more radical blacks, such as film maker 
Spike Lee and rap groups like Public 
Enemy and NWA, have become popu- 
laramong black and white youthsalike. 
Also, rap groups, whose prominence 
on MTV hasincreased, often carry more 
weight with young people than do poli- 
ticians. Ironically Public Enemy, who 
produced the song “Fight The Power,” 
which appeared in Lee’s most recent 
movie Do The Right Thing, has been 
accused of anti-semitism and racism. 

The ingredients of past student 
movements are stewing racial inequal- 
ity, economic uncertainty, government 
corruption and a growing disparity 
between rich and poor. The only thing 
missing is war—although current mili- 
tary expenditures don’t reflect that. 
While, like Sixties activist Bob Dylan 
said, “The times they are a’changin’,” 
few agree on what the focal point for 
this change will be. Rifkin believes that 
inner city conditions will be a rallying 
point around which people will unite. 
Goldberg says the environment will be 
the glue that binds, and others believe 
economic distress will bring the unity 
that bonds all social classes. Most 
Americans hope changes can be made 
peacefully, that the mistakes of the 
Sixties—the violence and self-destruc- 
tive behavior—will not be repeated. q 
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yourself 
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dogs. 


The best place to find just BEA 
what you’re looking for is at m 
Long Beach Plaza. The i 
largest regional shopping y 
center in the heart of down- 

town Long Beach, with over 


140 fine stores, restaurants 
and services, including 


Buffums, JCPenney and 
Montgomery Ward. 

Sensational shopping. 
Sophisticated style. And 
the best of an exciting 
California city. They’re all 
just waiting for you at 
Long Beach Plaza. 


On Long Beach Blvd. & Pine between 3rd and 6th, downtown Long Beach. Phone: (213) 435-8686. 


We Know Someone Who Can Help 
With Your College Education. 


Solving problems isn’t always confined to the 
classroom. Sometimes the demands of a college 
education can be more than expected. 

We at Home Bank are here to help. With a 
complete line of financial services we can help 
solve some of the problems for you. By offering a 
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HOME 
BANK 


full line of checking and savings accounts, per- 
sonal loans, and 24 Hour Teller machines at all of 
our branches we’re here when you need us. 

We can’t make the problems any easier, but we 
can help you solve more of them. Stop by one of 
our convenient branch offices today. 
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2633 Cherry Avenue 
Signal Hill, California 90806 
(213) 426-8166 


Branch Office Locations: 


Brea, Fountain Valley, Hacienda Heights, Irvine, Los Alamitos, Lynwood, 
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